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HAPPINESS=-A PICTURE. 
e ——_ “ 
BY WILLIAM D. GALLAGHER. 





A GREEN vale, and a humble cot 
Embowered in vines and spreading trees; 
Before the door a verdant plot, © 
And flowers whose perfume loads the breeze: 
Upon the grass, those flowers among, 
Glad as the winds that thither stray, 
A group of children, fair and young,— 
Their cheeks are flush’d with play! 


Midway the two small rooms between, 
(For only two hath cot like this,) — 
Spectator of the joyous scene, | 
And sharer.of the heart-felt bliss, 
A white-haired grandam;—on her knee 
Her knitting lies neglected now; - ° 
She fairly strains her eyes to see,— 
Her specs pushed to her brow! 


A smile upon her withered cheeks,— 
On each a glistening tear-drop lies; — 
Her lips apart—she thoughtless speaks, 
And harder strains her filmy eyes. 
An anguish’d cry!—she quickly sprung,— 
The-sufferer’s- head was on her breast: 
A bee its tiny foot had stung, 
On clover-blossom prest.—N. Y. Knickerbocker. 
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BY DR.. JAMES LAKEY. 





THOUGHTS ON THE MORAL AND INTELLECTUAL ENER- 
GIES OF MAN. IN THE NORTHERN AND SOUTHERN 
HEMISPHERES. ' 

If a traveling philosopher from Jupiter or Saturn, a 

modern Micromegas, were to land upon our little earth 
and become ‘acquainted with all its written languages, 
among the many novelties that would attract his attention; 
would be the amazing difference in mental ‘energy be- 
— the men of the northern.and the southern hemis- 
pheres, 
_ The fact of the superiorty of the north over’ the south 
isadmitted by all observing men; but, as yet, I believe 
no one has assigned any physical cause for this apparent 
phenoménon. . © 

I assume an hypothesis,—and give the following as two 
of the principal causes,: ; a 

1. ‘The greater obliquity of the sun’s rays, in the south- 
ern hemisphere. 


2. The immense gurface of ocean lying in the 
hemisphere. nike: 


The ‘man of thé north enjoys ‘about eight days moré of|| 


the annual sun than his brother of the south, which, al- 
lowing 6000 years for the age of the world, makes an 
aggregate of 131 years for 180 generations of men, Ev- 
ery astronomer knows that the sun passes sooner through 


|| torial line cuts Southdmerica from the city of Quito.on 





the gouthern signs than through the northerh;—that is, 
that the sun travels from the equator to Capricorn and 
froni thence back to the equator in'a shorter space of time 
than from the equator to Cancer} and from Cancer back 
.to the equator. This js caused by the earth’s placé.in her 
orbit being nearer the sun in winter than in‘ summer by 
about three millions of miles;the earth being in her peri- 
helion in December and in her aphelion*in June. She 
ofi course. would move swifter in her orbit as she approach- 
ed the immense boby ‘of the-sun.’ "The sun himself not 
being exactly in the center; but in thé lower'focus of the 
Carth’s orbit, adds.to this’ inequality, and gives more of 
his vertical rays to the north than to thesouth. .: — 

Tt is a familiar truth in philosophy that a cause; howev- 
orsmall, steadily and incessantly operating for ages, must 
Produce ‘stupendous effects... These eauses having existed 





ever since creation, let us look at their effects upon the 


men and animals,that inhabit the respective sides of the 
equator. aaa 4 

I propose to establish the following facts, . ' ’ 

1. That about five sixths of the land on the globe lie 
in rt posters hemisphere.’ —. ; 

2. That this lan@ is generally far superior. in fertility 


and productiveness. : 
3: ‘That the men and land animals are-superior ,jn phy- 

sical, moral, and intellectual energy. + -% : 
The northern hemisphere embraces the whole of North- 

america, and. abdut one-fifth of Southamerica. - The equa- 


the west, to the: mouth of the majestic Amazon ou the 
east. The northern hemisphere takes in the ‘whole of 
Europe and Asia, from Borneo to -Behring’s straits. It 
also includes about three-fourths of the African.peninst- 
la, extending southerly from Gibralter to the gulf of Guin- 
ea. From thence the equator; leaving the island-of St. 
Thomason the north, extends east to the Indian, Ocean, 
cutting the northern section of the barbarous province of 
Zanguebar. The amount of land contained in the southern 
hemisphere, -compared with that. of the northern, is very 
small, Jt contains the southern section of Southamerica, 
Southafrica, Newholland, Newzealand, Papua, part of 
Polynesia, and a few islands, : 

The southern hemisphere is much colder than the North- 
ern. Cape Horn and Sandwich Land, lying between 54 
and 58 degrees of south latitude, are rendered totally un- 
inhabitable to civilized men, by the intensity of the cold. 
Edinburg, Copenhagen, Moscow, Stockholm, and St. Pe- 
tersburgh, lying in equally high latitudes north, are the 
crowded seats of civilization, science and commerce. 

Modern geographers tell us, that in latitude 48 south, 
the summer temperature of the air is not warmer than the 
winter temperature of 42 north;—-in other words, that the 
summer of Patagonia is no warmer than the winter of 
Boston, Italy and Spain. 

The heat of the warmest months (December and Janu- 
ary) in Patagonia is not more than 45, 5; while at Peters- 
burg, lying 11 degrees ‘nearer to the pole, it is 66! 

Snow falls almost every dey in Southamerica, in lati- 
tude 52 and 53,. and the thermometer rarely rises above 
52 degrees. Sir Joseph Banks lost two of his attendants 


from extreme cold in this region during a night in mid-} 


summer. Human habitatjons are “found as high as 78 
north—but none higher than.54 south. 

How can this immense disparity be explained? Will 
the eight days’ annual absence of the sun, added to the 
wide waste of water’ in the southern hemisphere, cause 
this great diminution of heat? I know of no other causes 
—and these having been in constant operation for ages, 
have established the. superiority of ‘North over South- 
ameri¢a. The superiority of North to Southafrica from 
the same causes is equally unquestionable. Hence, the 
second position is established-without difficulty. _ 

I now come-to the third position, which has been laid 
down as an hypothesis,—not doubting but at ‘some future 
period, abler pens, and more thorough research will sus- 
tain both the theory and the facts. J assert then, that the 
man of the south is, and ever has been, inferior in mental 
energy to the man of the north; and that this inferiority 
is. chiefly owing ‘to climate., ‘That climate, even in the 
samé latitude, and in the same hemisphere, exercises.great 
influencé ‘upon mén, will not be denied. What but cli- 
mate could create the amazing difference between the 
Hollander and the Frenchman, the Trish and English, 
&c.! They all belong to. the Caucasian race of men. 
Let us examine this subjectin detail... ° | 
_ ‘The Spaniards,’ at the commencement of the sixteenth 
century, found the Mexicans farther advanced in the arts 
than the Peruvians. . Cortez ‘had fiercer foes to encounter 
and conquer than those who fell. beneath the sword of the 
illiterate Pizarro. ‘Three ‘hundred years haye elapsed, 
and the ‘contrast still remains.” The mere politician who 
never troubles his ‘head with theories, tells us;that Mexico 
willtake her rank among the nations of the earth sooner, 
and that her,station will be higher, than that of Peru, La 
Plata. ‘or Chili. Let ‘it, be remembered that these His- 


panio-Americans descended from the same ancestors; and || 


that these ancestors were emigrants from one of the rich- 
est, most renowned and. warlike of the European nations. 
The modern Spariiards, according to, Doctor Morse, have 
more of tlie ancient Roman blood in their veins than any 





ced Iturbide and Bolivar, but where are,.or ever were, the 


|}distitiguished men born-south of the equatorial line? 


Of the African peninsula, we observe that in the north- 
east lies ancient Egypt, the’ parent of civilization and 
science—on the north lie the Barbary states, degenerated 
it is true, but even-Morocco, Tunis and Tripoli,.are infi- 
nitely superior to any Southafrican nation. Northafrica 
has producéd a Hannibal, a Jugurtha, a Syphax, Cyprian, 
and a host of distinguished characters. Ancient Ethiopia, 
now called Nubia and’Abyssinia, must ‘have been’g state 
of great’ wealth and importance. Sacred history informs 
us of Zerah, the Ethiopian, who invaded. Palestine with 
one million of soldiers. Owing to the want. of figures in 
the early ages—the.carelessness of copyists,and the credu- 
lity of commentators, this incredible number still remains 
in our bibles. The mistake in numbers doesnot, however, 
invalidate the fact, or weaken the argument. Every one 
believes that Xerxes invaded Greece—but none but schgol- 
boys believe that he brought with him five millions, three 
millions, or even one million seven hundred thousand 
men.: ‘Fhe Ethiopian general, some seven or eight hun- 
dred years before Christ, invaded Judea with an army of, 
no doubt, one hundred thousand combatants: He must have 
marchéd an.immense distance, and nothing. but’a certain 
degree of civilization and industry could have supported 
such.an army., ‘Phe same restless spirit of conquest that 
jled this black Alexander and his warlike Ethiopians: to 
Asia would have led them to Southafrica, had there been 
any thing there to invite an invader. 

At a later period the powerful republic of Carthage 
ruled the Mediterranean.. Her merchants, seamen and 
soldiers were, in some respects, to the ancient world, what 
those of Great Britain are to the modern. She planted 
colonies in Cadiz and Cornwall, and sat like a queen among 
the nations. 

But what of Southafrica? History has not recorded, nor 


romance feigned. the existence of any authors, heroes or 


statesmen, in Southafricas The Northafricans have de- 
generated—thé Southafricans have not, for they have 
ever been savages. -I speak of the native population. 
No ruins of Ancient cities show that civilization ever ex- 
isted ‘south of the line. ae 

‘The descendants of the Dutch, French, and English, 
unquestionably degenerate at the ‘cape of Good Hope. 
i The lion of the cape is less fierce and courageous than 
the lion of the Lybian and Sahara deserts. ‘The same is 
said. to, be true.of other animals: The Romans and the 
Carthagenians obtained their lions and elephants wholly 
from the north. The Northafricans were expert horse- 
men in early timés—the Southafricans were not, and are 
not. The Northafrican “trained him to his hand the em- 
battled. elephant Jaden with war.” The Southafrican 
never has tamed the elephant, even for domestic purposes! 
In short, it may. be asked, where is a single civilized na- 
tion that; exists; or ever. did exist, in this’peninsula, south 
of the linet’ Has the entire southern hemisphere, from 
the equator to the South pole, produced one distinguished 

eneral, one author, poet, or legislator? 1 think not; or 
if any, one has been accidentally born there, he must have 
been the isssue of northern parents. 

Will it be said that the southern hemisphere was set- 
tled later than the northern? Admitted; bat.three hun- 
dred years have- elapsed since the Spaniards and Portu- 
guese planted themselves in Paraguay and Brazil—and 
are not three centuries sufficiently long to test the princi- 
ple? The aboriginal inhabitants of this hemisphere are in- 
ferior to those of the north. ©” 

‘The natives of Newholland are the most degraded, de- 
based and filthy. savages on the face of the earth. 

The Newhollanders, although meee Devens 10 and 
40 degrees of south latitude, fall far below, in point of 
intellect, the Esquimaux, the Greenlanders and the Lap- 
landers. Do: not the descendants of the Europeans de- 
generate in the southern hemisphere? ‘I think that the 
lapse of a few, ages will add new proofs to this hitherto 
unexplained, fact;—and that the continent, (or island) of 
Newholland, even’ if peopled by Englishmen, will never 
rival, or even equal in importance, the Canadas. 

The aboriginal inhabitants of Southafrica have stub- 
bornly resisted all efforts directed to their civilization. 
The filthy and abominable habits of the. Hottentot are 
well known. An untanned sheepskin serves him for a 














other existing nation. Mexico and Columbia have prody- 


garment in summer and winter, and for a winding sheet 
when he dies. Let us look at these Southafricans closer. 
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Their country h@s no doubt been Settled at least three 
‘thousand years, and they could have had access by: land 
to. Egypt arid fram thence to Arabia, the two cradles which 
once contained a!| the science of the infant world: They 
must have traversed the. torrid zone; but a few degrees 
of travel would have brought them tothe head waters of 
the Nile, from, whence’ they could have floated down upon 
the southern shores of the Mediterranean, Our savage 
ancestors, the barbarians of the north, travelled a much 
greater, distance, by lard. in order ta.overturn and ravage 
the Roman empire. The Northamerjcan Indian- weuld 
have made a small thing of sych. a journey to have grati- 
his thirst for war and revenge. _ os 
Ihave sajd.that the descendants of the Dutch have 
strangely degenerated at the Cape; so say the English 
writérs, and itis no doubt true. The English themselves 
. May soon degenerate and change, a8 their ¢ountryman, 
-John Newton, said, frotr wHITe men to BLACK, not in 
color, but in disposition. They conquered ‘the Cape in 
1806,-but @ little over one quarter of ‘a century is not long 
enough to show a great degree of degeneracy. The Enz- 
lish population at present’ bears ro proportion to the 
numbers of Belgo-Africans who surround it. If the Dutch 
haye degenerated at the Cape, why have. not the descend- 
ants of the. same, nation degénerated at’ Eustatia, at 
Newyork and Newjersey! if 

‘Are the people of the southern hemisphere destined to 
be forever a prey.to ignorance and barbarism! The chris- 
tian philanthropist will say *‘no!” They’ may advanee, 
but reagening from what has been, and now is, their.posi- 
tion will ever keep them at an immeasurable distance be-| 
hind their brethren of the north. 

. Let the isles of Newzealand be compared, not. with 
Spain or Satdiaia, which lie atan equal distance from the 
liné—nor with Great Britain, which resembles them in 
climate, but with Iceland. In everything depending on 
human, exertion or human virtue, the Iceldnder is superior 
to the Newzealander.* 





DOCTOR FRANKLIN AND HIS wic. 

_ As every one knows, when the American: philosopher 
arrived at Paris as plenipotentiary for the “Old Thirteen,” 
his. appearance at the gay and brilliant metropolis of 
France excited good-deal of ouriosity.’ A plain repub- 
lican among the‘nobles of the most refined and polite peo- 
‘ple ip’ the world! The representative.of the nation that 
had braved the power of England—the ancient enemy of’ 
France!: A philosopher, .who had enrolled . his name 
among the greatest and best of France 6r England!— 
The: Doctor was, of course, ‘the observed of alt obser- 
vers.” ‘Witile he was exciting so much curiosity and in- 
terest among the Parley-vous Monsieurs of the luxurious 
French. capital, he was dressed, according to. the most 
authenti¢ accounts, in a fashion that in these degenerate 
days would be denominated the antique—that is to say— 
he wore sifort breeches, and gaiters—a long, pepper-and- 
salt coat and vest, with pockets. about the size of a school- 
boy’s sdtchel, and buttons of the dimensions of warming 
pats—to speak, as report-makers say, in ‘roudd numbers,’ 
His wrists were surrounded with enormous ruffles, and.on 
his head’was perched a verterable three-cornéred cocked 
hat, beneath whieh was that which kings, with their 
. crowns and jewelled robes, did not possess. When the 
Doetor took off his hat, something was Visible that cover- 
ed. more than all the crowns in christendom—videlicit, a 
wig+-and thereby hangs a tale. 

No. man, not even,the republicap philosopher could ap- 
pear at the French court, without tle express permission 
of thie formerly useful ‘bipeds—wigmakers. A splendidly 
dressed, capering, dancing and skipping barber, who inthis 
capacity served his: most excellent majesty, made his. po- 
litest bow to the Doctor. This appendage of royalty was 
alsq king to his own servant, who wore his livery and 
ruffies.on his wrist as gorgeous as his master, and each of 
whom wae fastened to huge and ponderous swords (accord- 
ing to all accounts the swords were larger than their own- 
ets.) They- brought with them’ a load of sweet scented 


bandboxes full of “de vig”—de superb vig for de great|t 


Doctor Franklin’’ The bandboxes were opened, and 
the hairy appendages displayed, sending forth. odors as 
powerful as a store of muskrats—as sweet scented as the 
streets of Cologne—as delightful'as the spices of Araby 
the blest. One wig was tried on after another—the box- 
es were.emptied—the eontents were on the floor, but after 
various trials, it was found to the astonishment, of ‘the 
- wig-maker, “dat all the vigs were too small.” ‘Vat de dia- 
bie shall be done?” The wig-maker began to think that 
Frenchmen’s heads were pe 4 on an exceeding) y. diminu- 
tive scale; and wondered why the Doctor did not piteh 
over, like a piece of cork with a bit of lead in it, from 
being top-heavy, He.fell into.the most Violent rage, to 
the great amusement of Franklin, who looked upon the 
perplexed, dumfounded, and yolatile ‘Frenchman with the 
greatest good huinor.. While the Doctor was being amu- 
sed at. the rage of the wig:maker—who was'calling all 
the saints to witness that de vigs. were good vigs-—most 
excel}ent vigs—the man of silks and perfumes clapped his 
hands together, and exclaimed that he’ had made one 


eRemidinder next week, page 197. bi 
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grand Uiscoveri¢. Franklin, with all-his philosophy could 
not penetrate the secret. .***De fault does ‘not lay,” cried 
the overjoyed Frenchman, ‘‘in de.vig—-Oh,-no! by gar! 
de vig was judt de sive; de vig was not too small, de Doctor's 
head was too big—ver great deal too big.” This was the 
grand discovery. Franklin replied with a smile, that thé 
fault could not be in his head, as it’ was the work of the 
Almighty himself, who could not err. Upon this the wig: 
maker pulled in- his horns a little, but still- maintained 
that something ‘was ‘‘de .matter-wid de doctor's ‘head.” 
His head was not a fashionable head, it was not a-French- 
man’s head, but the head of Doctor Franklin himself! He 
begged the Doctor to remember that his head had not the 
honor to’ be made in Paris, the, center of refinement and 
gallantry,’ which alone: contained the ‘true standard of 
heads and wigs. ‘No, by gar! if his head had been made 
in Paris—Paree—it no bin ‘moré dan ‘half, such a head! 
The Doetor’s head was unigue—and none of the French 
nobles had any sich.heads as this! Not de grand duke 
de Orleans—not de grand monarch himself had half such 
ahead as Dottor Franklin!—~and he did not see vat busi- 
tess any body had wid a liead more big dan de head of de 
grand monarch!” While the tongue of the poor, vexed, 
and non plussed wig-maker ran on in this fashion, having 
evidently recovered his good humor, the Doctor listened 
with great good nature,.which is known so péculiarly to 
have distinguished him. He put a check to his rant by 
relatin 
wig-maker, and gave him so exalted an idea of the Doc- 
tor’s wit, that, as, lie retired, bowing, capering, dancing, 
Jaughing, and shrugging his shoulders, he said with @ par- 
ticularly.‘arch and expressive look—‘Ah, ha! Doctor 
Franklin! Doctor Franklin! I‘ no vonder your head-too 
big for hy vig! By gar! T fraid your head be too big for 
all de French nation—by gar! my poor vigs!” And 4- 
way capered the wig-maker with his wigs. .The Doctor) 
was soon after summoned before the.king and queen; how 
his mission sped is to be found in the history of the timéat 
—but Whether he found’ favor in the eyes of the French, 
court without the assistance of any great’ or small wig- 
makers, we are‘not sdfficiently acquainted with his private 
history to say; but the above rencounter with the wigmak- 
ing appendage of-royalty is authetic, however much it 
may vary in its particolars from other accounts.—JVation- 
al Eagle. 








_ A. LAMENTABLE OCCURRENCE, 
We noticed a few days since, the fate of the young man 
whose death is the subject of the following article, and the 
singular and unfortunate circumstance to which itis as- 


cribed. .. The subjeined ‘notice is from the Western Metho- 
dist of the 13th of February: 


I see before me the gladiator lie: - 1 
He leans upon his hand—his manly brow 

Consents to death, but conquers agony, 

And his droop’d head sinks gradually low— 

“And thro’ his side the last drops, ebbing slow 
‘From the red gush, fall heavy, one by. one, 

Like the first of a thunder shower—and now 

The arena swims around him—he is gone! 


‘Mr. J. J. M’Laughlin, late of Hopkinsville, Ky., came 
to his death on Saturday last, through aa accident which 
has caused much sensation and sympathy in this city. Mr. 
M’Laughlin was a youtig gentleman of good personal ace 
complishments, genteel manners, and of fine _.taients. 





fat the time engaged in the study of law, which he doubt- 


His age was twenty-three or twenty four years,and he was 


less intended to. have followed as a profession. “His mind 

was of an exceedingly sensitive, imaginativé-and poetical} 

east,which, with his somewhat retiring and modest demea- 

sage him’ an interesting companion to all classes of 
e. Abs. 

e arrived in this city some four weeks since, and.soon 
made himself known to the Thespian Society of young} 
gentlemen in this city as an amateur actor—and. it was 
soon found that his peculiar temperament of. mind and 
imagination, aided by his excellent natural; powers, gave 
him a remarkable ascendancy in hjstrionic exercises. He 
had the power to enter fully into the spirit and meaning of 
-his author, and body forth into forms of life the subtle crea- } 
tions. of the poet’s ancy. aS, 


“The Thespian Society occasionally have public exhibi- . 


trons; and at one of these, on Tharsday evening last week, 
M’ Laughlin acted the part of Bertram, in Maturin’s gloomy 
tragedy of “Bertram or the Castle of St. Aldobrand.” 

. Since the melancholy catastrope whickrhas Jaid M’Laugh- 
lin in the cold, cold grave, we have’ .read the tragedy on 
which he spent, his last. earthly powers: and, amidst the 





|}Guctions of the pulpit, of which he was the author, there 
jvenge,” “Wild Trish Boy,” “The Milesian Chief,” dc. 


passion of which, agitating his audience like, a tempest, 
he received hjs death wound. Before we close this arti- 
cle, the reason why we read this tragedy will be apparent. 
The Rev. R, C.-Maturin, the guthor of’ the play, wad an 


——_—_— — euepgpnnenniee - 
dark and ‘fearful ‘storms of passion were the play-thiags 
of his imagination. He.bad-little todo with the gentler 
sympathies of our nature. Remorse,revenge, like two 
iron despots, held fale overt his imagination; and in 4ll his 
picturings of the war of'passion or of elements, not.a sin- 
gle lovely touch of the pencil dashes the brow of the thun- 
der king. : , 
es oes ll is a combination of all these terrible qualities, 
In copious and heart-touching eloquence it exhibits to the 
reader the pictute of. a powerful mind—rumed—blasted— 
desolate—yet unbending, and holding in hig sou), as the 
life of his being, the sentiments of a deadly vengeance 
against the earthly author of all his woes, _ Tt was this be- 
ing whom M'‘Laughlin répresented. The tragedy. opens 
with a terrible tempest, in which Bertram, Jong an exile 
and outlaw. from his native land, is thrown upon the coast 
near the castle of his ‘deadly enemy, Aldobrand. He is 
succored by .a: community of monks—through them he 
gains xccess‘to the castle, and there wreaks his long nurs- 
ed, double distilled, fiendish vengeance on its lord—he 
stabs him'to the heart. The lady of the castle—of whose 
connection with the outlaw, in the past and the present, 
we shall not spéak—dies, heart broken, at his feet. He 
then winds up the drama by stabbing” himself. 
McLauglin had.copned his dreadful lesson with such an 
absorbing: interest, and so completely stood within the 
character during its representation, that the effect was 





= 





one of his fine anecdotes, which ‘so tickled the|j deep and harrowing on the minds of the aydience. He 


seemed to be in a high state of mental excitement, and 
with the most gloomy pathos pronounced such sentences 
‘as these: ti 

——‘I have no country! 
And for my race, the last dread trump shall wake 
The sheeted relics of my ancestry," 
Ere trump of-herald to the armed lists, 
In the bright blazon of their stainless coat, 
Calls their lost child agam!” 


The applause of the audience was of course great, and 
added to what we shall-call monomania of the imagination, 
He became what he represented—there. was something 
like an overpowering reality in what he wrought. His 
step—his eye—the sternness of his voice—low and_hus- 
ky with the deep earthquake of passion—were the out. 
law’s-own.—The audience were almost inclined to say, 
with the terrer-stricken prior in the tragedy: 
‘“‘High-hearted man, sublime even in thy guilt!” 

* * * *” * * * 
«Wild admiration thrills me to behold, 
An evil strength, so above earthly pitch.” 
7 « "* * : * * 


* 


“This.magesty of guilt doth awe my spirit— 
"It is the embodied fiend who tempted him, 
Sublime in guilt!” 

As the trageday wore to its denouement, his excitement 
increased, and the gloomy spirit of the play wason him 
with a power that made a.strong impression of reality 
upon the hearers, and made them shudder as he pronounc- 
ed the following, accompanied bythe. pluyge of the dag- 
ger that brought him to hisdeath: 


“Bertram hath but one fatal foe on earth, 
And he is here!” — (stabs himself.] 


It was'at ‘this moment he plunged the dagger to his 
heart. It is said to have beenan accident. - It is ouropin- 
ion, however, that it was the result of the excited feeli 

of the actor, who had so absorbingly entered imto the dread- 
ful spirit ‘of his hero as to drive home his death upon his 
heart by the meré spasmodic action..of the -muscles that 
unconciously moved to do the bidding of the tempest with- 
in. ‘ Taking into view premeditated purpose, it was acci- 
dent, for he had no design of ending his life with the play; 
bat looking at’ his complete identification of feeling ‘with 
the part he acted, the accident becomes a natura] and not 
a wonderful consequence. fe 
The hallucination, if such we may call it, did not end 
with the plunge of the dagger. His feelings bore him 
along yet further. There was still, after some exclama- 
tion of surprise from the tragic monks,.a dying sentence 
fot him to répeat. He went through it with a startling ef- 
fect, and a burst of exultation: oe 


—* TI died no. felon’s death— 
A warrior’s weapon freed a warrior’s soul.” 





blood was falling from his bosom upon ths Join gantle- 
man who had -petsonated the then lifeléss Imogine., . As 
soon as the last words were pronounced—he fell to rise no 
more. * .- ™’: Te 

_ ‘The wound was inflicted on the léft breast, entering the 
\pericatdium, if.it did not pierce the heart. ° The bleeding 





English clergymen of powerful fancy. Besides some pro- 
are now in print of his tragic writiigs, “The Fatal Re- 
As far as we have had opportunity to study his genjus, it 








had the characteristics of a stern gloomy grandeur. . The 


was internal, and so slow .in its progress ‘that the organic 
action of the heart was not finally clogged until Saturday, 
when he left this sublunary . scene, and ‘another . curtain 
opened upon the drama of eternity. ~~ ' 

_ His funeral wags attended. by a very large concourse, 0D 
Sunday,-in thé Masonic Hall. The Rev. Mr. Howell, of 
the Baptist Church in this city, preached a solemn and 


While he was pronouncing these, the last words of the 
tragedy, lus eye and manner were fearfully wild—the °. 
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lence, and every eye was rivetted on the speaker when 
6 ’ j a 


* i lated that. he was a fei-|| Richard Daly was patentee:of the Irish theaters he spent tioated with us, and partake of our how 
nest hn ado gt yee ger Ag came fo the ci-+)/the evening’ of 2 Saturday. in company’ with many of the/|| they are symbols of the most agreeable 
low pass ‘d We 


in hith—]| wits and men.of fashion’ of the day; gambling was intro- 
ty four weeks err ce vat pbewerty wig’ wh lrps|| duced; when the manager staked a dee sum that he would drmusements, our business, aur fancies 
had conversed W 3 ; the ‘stage—bad advised hini to niore|}have: spoken’ all through the. principal streets of Dublin, |/and tg our religion. * > * *~* Ww 
his predilections: ood had jeerned from him that, at times,||by a certain hour the next day, Sunday, a word, having no//Jections, mellowed by the bland and 
manly sap 5 thoughts on’the subject of religion. He||meaning;and being derived from no knowndanguage—wa~ | d the 
* be bad a ie until when lying ow his death-bed. - Mc-|/gers were laid, and'stakes deposited. Daly repaired to the|| does its‘very game ¢o 
saw hil ° 


CINCINNATI MIRROR, AND WESTERN GAZETTE.OF L{TERATURB: AND SCIENCE.” | 


) = funoral discourse. ‘There was'a ‘breathless | nor’ fg it derived from. any lnuguage in the ‘world ever|/to the rearing of plants. These little earth- 
app oe 


: — et tJ te , 
a, ¢ * “ ra -« j 
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born toys, 

,|/known, from the Babylonish confusion to this day." When|| speak to ws a yolume of pretty histories; they are domes- 
isehold affeetions; 
' thoughts and sen- 
\timents; they. are consecrated by. ancient custom ‘to our 
, Our superstitions, 
hat countless recol-’ 
Yich light of poetry, 
are clustered around the little ‘spring of tosematy! How. 
njure up'the image of the wedding 


onversation with'||theatre, tnd’ dispatched all the ‘setvants end. supernu-|jand its gay train, the wassail bowl, the joyous dance, an 
Lasghlin soon jana that, Ths mloneal, be ‘should have metaries with the word.““Qujz,” which: they. chalked onjj all the pomp of the.fesitive hall! . ' ' 
4 r. Ho 9 , ; 


warned one Tesson-, He did not receiver, -The lesson to||every door and evety shop wirfdow in town, , Shops.being, 
ear Me. 


which hereferred, és ‘now for the living to learn! 


: < “The whole theme is.redolent with the richest essence 
shut All next day, every-body going to and coming from 


} ly. goin; Jin tof poesy, and delights 'the mind as. mueh by its associa- 
There was a respectable procession formred, aiid many{|their different places of. worship saw the word, and a A 


oung men walked after their inanimate friend to the grave. |tbody tepeated it, so that ‘quiz’? was heard all throug 


tions with the racy tales of genius, as the. flowers. them- 


le he liyed|{Dublin; the ¢ireumstance of so éttange a word being onl "<® Teele the'senses by: their. forms of unmatched 
tage athy; and while he liye ubun; the circumstance of so strange a. ce, their delicate hues or exquisite perfumes,” 
es ee ahh Un ness and medical skill|| every door and window caused much surprize, and ever ee eee 4 perry 

he a y ‘ J 


jd impart. “It is said that he .has ‘a mother’ living in|}since, should a strange story be attempted to pass current, : 
cou 4 ; tan 


Lancaster, Pennsylyauia. 


‘As we saw the slow. procession wind its way, we thought, 


of the lines of Willis: ’ 


Tread lightly, eomrades!—we have laid. 
His dark locks on his brow— 
' Like life, seve: deeper light and shade 
We'll not distufb them now. | 
* * - * * * % * 


Rest, now! his journeying is done— 
Your feet are on his sod— 
Death’s chain is on your champion— 





Prompted by these feeling we have determined ‘to allot 
a portion of onr paper to this department, . conscious that 
it caanot but find favor’ with the ladies. The culture of 

flowers ‘tis peculiarly within the province oftheir sex;” it’ 


it. draws forth'the expression---you are quizzing me, . |’ 











.s —* 








co HORTICULTURE. is a neat and appropriate occupation which brings in con- 

sa. , : ‘tact the beauties of two-of the great natural kingdoms; 

ey | the “blossonis of the vegetable creation are here rivalled im 
ON THE CULTURE OF FLOWERS. . ay 


their delicate. perfections, by the ‘flowers of thie kingdom 
Frorico.ture, or that department of gardening which of ‘moving sentient beings. ie 4 
comprehends the culture and mariagement of such vegeta- — ad . ‘ aa, 
bles as are grown chiefly for their flowers, or-as objects of||* " vit. ECS a, SSeS 
taste and curiosity, although of limited importance, when || - “ORIGINAL POETRY..-~ 
compared with the other branches of horticulture; is- . are 

by no means deficient in utility,whilst it possesses more in- . , 


oe. 


























He waiteth here his God! terest. “The great variety in feature, forin and color of the'}}, = WOE... 
- er frail objects of ‘its care, and their exquisite beauty, attract ce oe Sy P85 FOP 
nee: rattention “and invite observation.’ They thus. answer|} .” sal — Fs THOMAS, KEQ. 
LOVE-SICK POETRY. , 4 very useful purpose; for the observation of the works of -*AS ae wel AC 
«[ sings her praise in poetry—for her, at morn and eve, * nature his a tendency. to create acertain degree of refine- |} To center every. sunny ‘t hought, . oe, 
I cries whole pinfs of bitter tears and wipesthem with ‘my.sleeve. ment in those who indulge in it. - It improves the heart, , Each hope—each aspiration too, ity j 
Anonymous cherishes and strengthens every virtuous and‘amiable im.|| - .In one bright being, Fancy-wrought, 
We are weary—disgusted—and ill natured in contém-|| pyjse, elevates and ennoblés the feelings. «If eievated|| * But all embodied to the view; > 
lation of the subject before us. This eternal rhyming to|/ feelings,” says Sir J.E.. Smith, “do pot lead to the-study |}. To wear her in your heart, inurn’d, 
thee, and eye, and head-gear—this mawkish affectation |} of Nature, it cannot fat be pursued without rewarding the|] ° Warm’d.with affection’s purest glow; 


: at te oe ) innot | P 
ment—this profanation of the purity and holiness]! students by exciting them. 

Clote-thie detestable imitation of the Irish voluptuary;|/ We do not profess to be of thie number of those who can 

without a particle of his inspiration—is enough to drive|| not see any thing to admire in plants which are not, in =eah 

one, whose nerves are less delicate than our own, into.ab-|/ some shape or other, a source of profit:’ We sometimes 


solute madness. « > 


slof these ridiculods -prodictions suppose || yse” of any particular plant? that is, “does it yield a paint 
sue eee Siglinsoting the subjects to whom they || or a dyet is it a medicine, o¥ is it fit'ta eat! - These are't 
address themselves! We know~enough of human na- ; bts ) 
ture to assert, fearlessly, that.nolady ever felt flattered) the only passports to our notice? Must we. before we be- 
by them—-ever received them with pleasure, unless the)| stow the meed of admiration on any splendid production, 
sandard of her intellect was far below mediocrity. Who |) wait to be*informed whether it yields a décoction or is ser- 


Yet know your’ love is unreturn’d,— 
'  O, this is woe! ~O, this'is woe! 


To join the gay and giddy crowd, 
And there the gayest seem to be; 
Yet when your Jaughter is most loud, 
You curse your own hypocricy; 
very useful purposes,’no doubt; but what then? ate these And as you proudly pass along, . 
.__And smile on all who. smiles bestow, 
Feel you ’ve no friend in all the throng,— 


meet with people who are for ever inquiring “whatis the|| 


. O, this is woe! O, this is woe! 
that possesses the delicacy of feeling so inseparably asso- || viceabie as @ cataplasm! and if it bé deficient in this, is it é e 


: 7 id of woman, could: feel a moment’s||t> be condemned and cast out! These 
anil of vad a the low. and hackneyed tribute to the words of the bottanist already quoted, “look on & bea 
color of her cheek, or the wreathings of her tresses? -We|/ fy] flowery meadow with admiration-only in proporti 


ersons, in the 


et ' Beneath a damning wrong to dwell, 
uti-}} 1 


*-« + Doom’d Envy’s cland’ring hate to rue— 

) asl]: To find ydur heart is made a hell— ; 
do not think thus lightly of woman. Wercannot degrade || jr affords nauseous drugs and salves.” We onotfind||.. . ‘The fiend anknown who tortures you; .” 
her by supposing for a moment that she could be flattered || fanit with a disposition to search after useful properties in Believe, where’er suspicions lie, 
by a homage which’ was limited to the frail and perishing |} the plants which come under’ our notice: we only blame ¥et seek inevain your secret foe, 
veauty of her person—which knew not and reeked not for|| that excess of it, which: leads some to despise all those]]. ‘And unreveng’d, perchance to die— 
her deep and pure feelings~the beautiful light of her in-|| productions which ate not known to possess such proper-|] . O thin ineot Ona: ee 
tellect-—the holy affections which have assimilated her to||ties, They should remember that “God has made nothing a 


the angel intelligences of another and better world. 


worthy of contempt.” Even on the supposition that al|” 


There is indeed 4 surpassing charm in the perfection of |) certain plant is.destitute of medicinal or other properties, || ' . .. To stand beside the bed of Death, 


female beatity. But it is only when the mind and the heart|| and fit only to be admired as an object of beauty. or curidsi-} 


Where parent, friend, or dear-one lies; 


‘ ¥ at ; <<) | a To see him sigh his parting. breath 

ine tt ark luster of the eye, or leave a legi-|| ty, it is sufficient that HE has thought, proper to create it, . . ahgese & eae 
Sed basitat lenguage upon the cheek—or lend a deep- tosntitle it to our notice. His wisdom and omnipotence || * Bh a tape wylinrrag werd we eer 
er music to the tich voice, that the outward impréss of}! are qsmuch displayed in the production of the minute and] « or our lost os " a fe el om h 
beauty cam be deeply and Jastingly felt. Unillumed by || delicate moss, as in the powerful development of the giant|| «It x our he an os fi par hg 
the spirit, the most perfect form is buta céld and desolate || oak, over whose rugged bark it scatters its masses of velvet, ~ Were Four own heart ¥ funeral—- 


: icebe ittering in the light of sunset, ||}{e has created both; in the langut 
a od ba Pom ep omy it may dazzle for a mo-|| «he is neither less in the former, nor greater in the latter,” : 
ment, but none may dream of communion with its frozen|| +} do not envy,” says the author of the.‘ Address t6 the 


guage of an ancient father, a this is Woe! O thig is woe! 


To think, while in the.grave they place 





sterihty. | Horticultural'Society of Maryland,” “I do not extvy that} ._ That-angel-form—so young—so fair— 
‘We repeat it, we are weary of this rhyming about love, || man. who, at.this season, can go forth from the city to the} . Those'eyes—those lips—that lovely face— 
and dimpled cheeks, and raven tresses: It is an intolera- woods, and as.he threads some winding rivulet, with’ its 


Te The vile earth-worih will banquet there: 
ble—unférgivable offence against decericy and sober sense:||}ittle cascades and roeky currents, can set his foot upon||. .°., To hear the elayey clods that rol ; 
That any body who has the least pretensions to manhood || the modest violet, without feeling an interest in.its sim-i}: °° 


—ahy one, save a sentimental school-boy, at the import- ple. history, or a pleasnre at finding himself in the secret 


ant crisis in his 4eens— 


«“When his fingers begin 








. - Upon the ‘coffin’s lid below, 
’ And feel the shud’ring of your soul— 


|| home of the wild flower. . I do not think well of him who O this is woe! O this is woe! 


doés not count himself a better man for being-where na-|{ 





get ture- has spread her untrimmed beauties: before his ¢ye,|} © -Toloath he life. you. iteeds ust béar;, 
To feel the soft down'that comes over his chin,” and sainell Gama his “a the gush 4 ~~ be rapa He is Sa ioutice you ae fit to die, rr 
okie Sd y thing of the kind, is to’us perfectly || not to my: liking Who cannot ‘acknowledge to himeelf a Yet urg’d to déath by dark Despair,. 
pecs ay wae eats a great awkward. fellow, ai new transport, when, at this fragrant and blooming time, | With tortarethoughte of agony — 
feet in his slippers, and with a beard on-his face, whining |jhe finds himself surrounded by the , profusion of owers Longing to cut the slender threa 
in this wianner, for all the world like-an indisposed baboon, || which, unplanted, shoot up imevery glen and on every|| - _ That binds your spirit here below, 
is the truly siblime of the ridiculous—the ulfima. thule of|} hill side, over evety .field and: through. every grove—the Yet dreading lest your doom, when dead, 
man’s deeradation.—.V. E. Review. gay tribes of the azalea, the rich kalmias, and ‘the per-| Is endless wee! Is endless woe! 
_ i ae. fumed sweetbriar; ; ila 
sak ae a5 ? ‘ rs worthy of Paradise, which not.nice art i, _. By tarns:to curse—by turns to pra _— 
‘ORIGIN OF THE WORD QUIZ, . Py we ee cain knots, but Nature boon, a sah G- To love—to hate—but éach in inc 
Very few. words ever took such a run, or were saddled||-' poured forth profuse, on hill and,daie and plain, To see your budding hopes decay * 
with.so many meanings, 4s this ‘monosyllabje: and, ‘how-|; Both where the morning sun first warmly émote While mem’ry wakens but to pain; 
ever strange the word, it is still more sttange tliat not one 


of our Jexicographers, from Bayley to Jo —_ agg , 
te i tion, or gave a derivation of ‘it, e ; ye See : 
hanes en omy tas because it hag no meaning,!i ‘*Theré are many. attributes of @ moral cast belonging 


‘ 


The open field, and where the unpierc’d shade ~ °° To livé.in Passion’s ceaseless strife, 

Imbrown’d the noontide bowers.” : ;, , All joy—all pleasure to forego, - 

‘ And feei how burthensome is life:-— 
O all is woe!’ -O all is woe! 
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‘ought to be guided by the sense of the minority.” 


= 


; «* Agreed,” said Paine, 


_- ciples, f carry the vote: let it be recorded.” 


-are of a croaking boarsen¢ss, and natare seems dead in 


‘ed and russet faced brotherhood were swimming round the } 


‘smiled. ‘You grant me, that the proportion of men of 
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DESULTORY PARAGRAPHS. 


Tue Suaxive Quakers or AMerica.—That two thou- 
sand, men could be found in the New World who: would 
embrace a religion enjoining 2 frozen’ and sympattietic in- 
tercourse with the diviner sex, and that an eqtal number. 
of females could be induced to live in the same commani- 
ty, without locks or bolts, in the cold and rigid obseryance. 
of a creed of celibacy, is to me an inexplicable and grave 
wonder, They have a peculiar and most expressive phys- 
iognomy; the women are pale, or of wintry redness in the 
cheek, and are all attenuated and spare, Gravity, deep }} 
and habitual, broods in every line of their thin faces.— 
They go out to their labor in company with these serious 
mein, and dre never seen to smile. Their eyes are all 
hard and stony; their gait is precise.and stiff; their voices 


them. I would bake you such men gnd women in a 
briek-kiln. Do they.think the world is coming to an end! 
Are there no more children? . Is cupid to be thrown out 
of busitiess; like to a coach proprietor on # railroad!— 
What can the Shakers mean, I should be pleased to know! 
The oddity is, that most of them are young—men of from, 
twenty to thirty, and women from sixteen to twenty-five; 
and often, spite of. their unbecoming dregs, good looking 
and shapely, meet you at every step. Industrious, frugal, | 
and self-denying they certainly are, and there. is every 

appearance that their tenets of difficult abstinence are 
kept to the letter. There is little temptation, ‘beyond 
principle, to remain, and they are free to go and come as 
they list, yet:there they live on in peace and unrepining 
industry, and a more thriving community does not exist 
im the republic. Many a time’ have,1 driven over on a 
Sunday, and watched those solemn virgins dropping in 
one after another to the church ; and when the fine limb- 


floor in their fanatical dance, I have watched their coun- 
tenances for some look of preference, some betrayal of an 
ill-suppressed impulse, till my eyes ached again. I have 
selected the youngest. and fairest, and have not lost sight 
of her for two hours, and she might have _— made of 
cheese parings for any trace of emotion. TI'here is food 
for speculation in it. Can we- do without matrimony! Can 
we “strike,” end be independent of those dear delightful 
tyrants, for whom we “live, and move, and haveour be- 
ingt”’—Nvew London Monthly. . 


Peter Ptnpar.—Thomas Pajne’ once asserted in the 
presence of Peter, that the minority, in all deliberative 
bodies, ought gt all times to govern the majority. Peter 


sense to the ignorant, is no more’ than twenty, or at- most 
thirty, to a hundred; consequently, the majority of man- 
kind are prone to efror; and if we would act rightly, we 


Peter, who had listened with great seeming attention, 
now mildly repliéd, ‘*1 will not say but, your arguments 
are cogent, though not entirely convineing. As it is ra- 
ther a subject out of my line, I will not attempt to argue 
the point, but morniy Sele oo negative g ~~ Lary gil 

i ve it’to the good coinpany which is-right.”— 
oy ey Oo how himeelf surrounded by 
his admirers. ‘Well, gentlemen,” said Peter, with ali 
the gravity of a speaker of the house of eommons, ‘you 
that are of opinion'that the minority in all deliberative 
bodies ought in’all cases to govern the majority, please to 
rise in the affirmative.” Paine immediately arosé him~- 
self, and as he had foreseen, the company all rose in his 
favor. “Then I rise im the negative,” cried Peter; ‘1 am 
the wise minority, who ought in all cases to govern your 
ignorant majority; and consequently, upon your own prin- 


This unexpected m:neuver raised hearty laugh. Paine 
retired from the presence of the-triumphant wit, mortified 
at being foiled by his own weapons.—V1..\Free Press. 


Sons or Ourver Cromwett.—Richard Cromwell, the 
eldest son- of Oliver Cromwell, was a, inah of excellent 
disposition, and remarkable for his gravity and unaffected 
piety. He issaid to have-pleaded gn his knees before his 
inflexible father, for the life of king Charles the first.— 
He succeeded to the protectorship, and nobly refused the 
advice given to him by some of his council to retain his 
power at the expense of blood. He retired to France for 
some years, and returned to England after the restoration, 

‘when party animosities had subsided. 

When nearly eighty years of age, he went to the bar 
of the house of lords. There lord Bathurst conversed 
with him, and asked‘him how Jong it was since he had 
been there before. ‘ae 

“Never, my lord,” said he, “since I sat in the chair,” 
pointing to the throne. 


He spent many of his last years in obscurity at Ches-' 


nut: He gave a striking and laudable proof how ‘much 
retirement and peace dre to be prefetred to the splendor 
and-pomp of power. He enjoyed sound health to the last; 
and was 80 strong and active that ‘at the.age of forescore, 

e was seen to gallop his horse for.many miles together. 


_ CINCINNATI MIRROR 
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, AND WESTERN GAZETTE OF LITERA 


_» Henry Cromwell, the youngest son.of Oliver Cromwell, 
like-his brother Richard, was a man of excellent charac- 
ter, well disposed, and unambitious. He was appointed. 
by his father lord lieutenant of Ireland, and acquitted him- 
self in. that government with great credit. He rejoicedin 
the restoration, and received some favors from Charles the 
second, for'which he was indebted td lord Clarendon. He 
declared tq his brother Richard: . 

‘«{ will rather submit to any sufferings with 4 good name, 
than be the’greatest man upon earth, without one!” 





|. What a virtuous declaration! what a just and severe 


censure of the guilty ambition of his father! .,. 


Frenen, Wives.—Young women come into society in 
France with a fixed position there; and are generally in- 
terested in the subjects of general intérest. to the world.—- 
The persons and the. pursuits that they find most: distin- 
guished, are the persons and pursuits that most attract 
Aheir attention. Educated besides, not with the idea that 
they are, to catch a husband, but that they are to have a 
husband, as a matterof.cotrse, cauglit forthem, ahusband 
whom they are not obliged to. seduce by any forced-and 
false expression.of affectation, but to take quietly ‘from 
their friends, as a friend; they occupy themselves -at once 
with this husband’s occupations, and never imagine that 
they are to -share his contidence, but on the ground that 
they understand his purstits—whoever be their lover, 
their hasband is their companion. 

_ I was.talking one evening with the master of the house 
where I ‘had. been dining, on some subject cf trade and pol- 
iti¢s, which 1 engaged in unwillingly, in the idea that it 
was not very likely to interest the lady. I was soon ra- 
ther astonished, I confess, to find her enter into the con- 
versation with a knowledge of detajl and a right percep- 
tion of general ‘principles which I’did not expect. ‘How 


every evening at dinner; if I were not able to talk on the 
topic on, which he has been employed in the morning?” — 
An English fine lady would have settled as an undeniable 
propositior, that. polities and such stuff were great bores, 
and that a man, tobe agreeable, must talk of balls, and 


loperas, and dress.—Bulwer’s France. 


An Antiquity.—A copper coin was recently dug up in 
a garden, which bears’a curious relation to a part of our 
American history. It has on one side,a head of George 
III., and the’ words, ‘Georgius III, Rex,’ around.the edge. 
On the opposite side are represented the coat of arms of 
England, Scotland, and Virginia, quartered: on one edge 
are the-words; “Virginia, 1773.” 

The following Historical facts are here distinctly refer- 
red to. During the usurpation of Cromwell], the colony 
of Virginia refused to. acknowledge his authority, dnd de- 
‘clared itself independent. 
Cromwell threatened to send a fleet and atmy to reduce 
Virginia to subjection, and fearing the ability of this fee~ 
ble.state. to withstand this forcé,’she sent over, in a small 
ship, a, message to Charles II. then an exile, at Breda, in 
Flanders. ‘Charles accepted the invitation to come over, 
and be king of Virginia; and was on the eve of embarking, 
when he was'recalled to the.throne of England.’ As soon 
as he was restored to the crown of England, in gratitude 
for ‘the loyalty. of. Virginia, he caused her coat of arms to 
be quartered with those of England, Scotland and Treland; 
as an independent member. of the empire. The above 
coin is clearly confirmatory of these, facts.—Hence the or- 
igin of the phrase “*Old dominion,” frequently applied to 
Virginia.— Washington { Pa.) Reporter. 


- Lareest Sure 1n THe Wortp.—It is called the Mah- 
moud, is owned by ‘the’ Turkish government, and floats 
before Constantinople. The extreme length of the lower 
-deck is 283 feet; extreme breadth, 64 feet 8 inches; 
epth of the’ base line, 30 feet, height on the berth deck, 7 
feet 9: inches; lower deck, 8-feet; sécond deck, 7 feet 6 
inches; upper deck, 7 feet: length of the mainmast, 139 
feet, and its diameter 4 feet; draft forward, 25 feet 11 
inches; aft, 27 feet 7 inches, Her burthen is: 3334 tons, 
and she is pierced for one hundred and forty guns. She 
is planked inside and’out, with soft pine, the workmanship 
being rough, althougli the model is good. . The berth and 
spar deck have no knees, and the beanis are six feet apart, 
without carliies between them. Instead of hammiocks, 
there are little raised platforms on the berth deck, for the 
men to lie down upon, and between these and the sides of 
the vessel, are small lockers, to’contain the.clothes of the 
seamen. 


Canine Arrection.—I have a poodle whom I would 
make tutor to my son, if Thad one, I sometimes use’ him’ 
towards my own education. Will'not. the following trait 
of ‘his character moye you! 

He conceived a strange fondness, an absolute passion, 
for a young kitten, which he carried about in hid mouth 
for hours when he went to walk; and whenever he came 
to a resting place; he set her down with the greatest care 
and ténderness, and began to play with her. ' When he 
‘was fed, 'she always took the nicest pieces away from him, 
without his ever making the slightest opposition. Z 





h 
He died in 1722, in his 50th year. 





do you think,” said she to me, **I could meet my husband | 


Shortly after, finding that} 
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The kitten died, and was buried in the garden; ‘my poor 


ee 
poodle showed the deepest grief, would 
and howled-mournfully the whole night lo 





eK, — 
not touch food, 


r ng. 

What.was my astonishment when the next morni 
appeared,‘carrying the kitten. in his mouth! Hee hes 
scratched ‘her out of the ground, and it. was on] 


that we could take her from him.— Tutti Frutti. by foree, 


“Vive Picarv!”—The'notorious felon, Picard 
wouderful escape from a'French prison was men 
day or two since, on being retaken and carried back Ww 
an.object of intense’curiosity to the multitude. They col. 
lected round the carriage, raised a subscription for hin ' 
asked him a thousand questions, and finally ended by c = 
gare ~— ewe var “Vive Picard!” mv 

is is no bad specimen of the peculiar charact 
French populace. They’ will cry. ‘vive!’ to or Ge 
which appears to be the subject of excitement for the mo. 
ment. Under the old tegime, they cried “Vive .Je roi!” 
After they ‘had cut off. thé head of the king, it wag “Vive 
la republique!”” In avery short time this cry was chang. 
ed for **Vive Napoleon!”. Then it was “Vive Pompe 
eur!” But.no sooner had the old royal family returned to 
France, than it. was ‘Vive les Bourbons!” “Then it was 
**Vive Louis Philippe! Vive le. roi citoyen!”—And now 
when a robber shows his dexterity at breaking jail; the 
cry, with equal enthusiasm, is “Vive Picard!” Such is 
the value of popular applause, for the time being, among 


those very peculiar people, the French.— Newyork Trang. 
cript. 


» Whose 
tioned a 


_ Menrat Decay.—Sir Isaac Newton lost the-use of his 
intellect, before the animal frame was arrested by the 
hand of death. So it was said of a Mr. Swisset who 
often wept because he was not able to understand the 
books which he had written in his younger days.—Corni- 
vus, an éxcellent orator in the Augustine age, became s» 
forgetful as not evento know hisownname. Simon Tour. 
ney, in 1202, after he had outdone all at Oxford for learn, 
ing, at last grew such an ‘idiot as not to know one letter 
from another, or one thing he had ever done. 


* Masor Noan’s DESCRIPTION OF HIS Famrey.— “Look 
there; that black eyed, ruddy cheeked fellow onthe car. 
pet employed in cutting out ships and houses: from old 
newspapers, is my eldest boy; he designs himself to bean 
editor, for he contends that. nothing~is easier; it is only 
he says, cutting Out slips, from one paper and putting 
them into another. That little one who struts about ina 
paper cocked hat and a» wooden sword,iwith which, ever 
and anon, he pokes at my ribs, while Bevty engaged in 
considering how the nation is to be saved, is my second 
hopefui: he is a Jacksonman; all children; sir, are Jack- 
sonmen; he goes for a soldier if there be wars. That 
little golden-haired urchin, with.a melting blue eye, who 
is sure to ask me for candy while I am describing in bit. 
ter terms, thetyranny of the Albany regency , is my young: 
est; and there, with’a basket of stockings near her, is my 
better half; there is the sparkling fire, and here are my 
slippers.” 


Gipstes.—In+ England they are still pretty numerous 
but are found only in distant places, seldom coming into 
the towns excepting in sitall companies of two or three 
persons. In Germany, Sweden; and Denmark, they have 
become rare, as also in Switzerland and the Low ‘cour- 
tries. In Italy their numbers are diminished. {In Spain 
it is said there are 50 or 60,000 of them. Ini Transylva- 
nia they are most numerous; for in a population of 1,700,- 
000 souls, there are reckoned 104,000 gipsies. We. do 
not exaggerate in estimating the Tzengarian or gipsy pop- 
ulation in. Evrope at-a million; in Africa 400,000: in In- 
dia at 1,500,000, ‘and. about’2,000,000 in all the rest of 
Asia—for except Asiatic Russia, China, Siam, and Japan 
they are everywhere tebe found. Hence we may deen 
the total population of these’ people to be, 5,000,000, 


Puncrvatiry.—A committee. of eight 
appointed to meet at 12. o’clock, Seven of ps 
punctual: but the eigth came bustling in’ with apologies 
for being a quarter of an hour behind the appointed time. 
“The time,” said he, ‘passed away ‘without my being 
aware of it. I had no idea of its being so late,” &c. A 
quaker present said, ‘Friend, I am.not sure that we 
should admit thy apolo, It were matter of regret that 
thou shouldst-have wasted thine own quarter of an hour; 
but there are seven hesidé thyself, whuse time thou hast 
also consumed, amounting in the whole to two hours, and 
only one eigth of it -was thine own property,” 


Mason THe’Porr.—This gentleman was asked to sub 
scribe to the poems of Mrs. Yearsley, the Bath eer 
man. ‘These ‘poems,’ said the person applying, ‘are 
those of a heaven-born genius in distress.” Mr. Masot 
gave five guineas, with this reply: “There’s five pounds 

4 her distress, and five shillings for her héaven-born ge- 
nius. >," 





- Anecpore or Lawrie Topp.—A lady having purchased 

some garden. seeds. of Lawrie, complained of the price, 

and-said he was the dearest ‘little man she ever saw— 

“*That’s just the way wi’ the leddies,” said Lawrie, as he 

amet to wait on another fair customer—they a’ ca’ me 
ar, :. , . 
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_ Looks smiling, with the soft effulgence. bright, 


* ORIGINAL POETRY. : — 


‘MIDNIGHT. 
‘'; io 
‘Tis midnight’s silent hour—the busy hum - 
Of day is hushed, for man has sunk to rest; 
And the last echo of the evening drum 
Hath died long since, far o’er the billow’s crest. - 
No sound is heard, save when the deep winds come 
In fitful murmurs from Dhio’s breast, 
Blending their-whispers with the morning’ breeze 
That wanders faintly through the forest trees. 


The bird of night is sitting on her bough, 
Reciting.to the stars her evening hymn; , 

And the pale moon, as if to hear her-vow, 
Floating from ?midst-the clouds, hath'lit the limb 

With heavenly luster; and the earth,—but now 
Shrouded with gloom; her evety glory dim,— 


And seems to.say, “How beautiful is night!” 
_ LAUREATE, 





THE HOMESICK. CHILD. 


ae 


«Son, get your hat, and we. will take a walk.” 


“Yes, Pa; ‘I like to walk, but not.so well 
Here, as I used to when we wére at home— 
That other home, beyond the mountains blue. 
Our lovely river!» Oh,' I used to trip 

Along its banks, and ste its-bubbles burst, 
And watch its silvery foam, as.o’er the rocks 
It leaped, as if in playfulness along.”” 


“And don’t you like this little stream as well!” 


“Qh, Father, no! It is not half so clear; 

It does not bound with such a sportive leap 
From rock to rock; its foam is not so white, 
Nor‘is its gentle murmuring so sweet.” 


* Well, child, this shady grove—this you admire?” 


‘I like this grove, Papa; bat do not thin 
It nearso beautiful asthat of ours = 
Which upon the hill. The joyous birds, 
So sweetly sang among those lofty trees, 
And hopp’d from bough to bough—the squirrel, too, 
So gaily. chattered as I passed along: 
How could I help but hke it better, Pa? 
’ Here are no squirrels chattering around, 
And the few birds do not-so sweetly sing.’’: 


“This cool, refreshing breeze, my-son—the wind 
1s sure the same as in your: native land?” 


‘The same, perhaps; and it blows.cool and fresh 
After so warm'a day: butstill, I think, —©~ 
There ’s more of dampness in it, and it leaves 
A kind of feverish héat upon my brow 

I did not use to feel; when at my home. 

But shall we not return! The moon isup, - 
And it is growing late.—The lovely, moon, 

I like to look upon its silvery face—. 

I like to see it shine: Yete’en the mioon, 

In all its beauty; does not seem so fair, 

As when I saw it from my native cot.” 


“ “My son, you'see those lads so brisk at play; . 
Would you not like to go and play with them? 
They areas happy as you ever were 
Among your native hills.” : 


“Yes, I admit 
They are as happpy, but I could -not be, 
If 1 should leave you now and play with them. 
And well they may be. happy—they ’re at home! 
Oh! how I long to be at home again. 
But let us hurry on—it makes me sad 
To see them all so gay. 1 can’t be. gay 
Like them; I only think of those I left 
Behind, and wish that they were here with me— 
_. Or rather, wish I were again with them. ° 
But hark!—the bell—tis nine.o’clock. The bell 
1 love to hear; it sounds 80 much like ours. 
But it sounds mournful; and I almost think 
Some of my friends are dead each time I hear, 
As now, its pealing note. Yetj should they die; 
' They’ would be buried ‘neath the willow’s,shade 
‘In theirown graveyard—pear their brother’s home 
. And near their little sisters... But, Papa, 
If Ishould die, J must be buried here, 
Here, where na willow, waving-o’er my head, 
Would point my: brothers to the lonely spot, © 
‘Or show my little sisters where I lie! < - 
» Why do they not have weeping willows here? ° 
But oh; I feel sosad!—let us go home.”,- 3, °w. B 


Columbus, Obio =e 


‘|| tivated simultaneously with the mind; and then men would 
|| not experience the vast disparity which at present exists 


* é 
silence. 


Sr 


; . ORIGINAL OUTLINE SKETCHES... 





. PAPERS FROM MY y ATTIC....NO. Vv. 

... CONVERSATION. / et oe 
When I reflect that about one half of the pleasures of 
life are derived from our conversations ‘with others,1 can 
not but be greatly astonished that people should so palpa~ 
bly neglect to improve themselves in that most agreeable 
of all. arts, theart.of talking well. Conversation, instead 
of being a delight, is a misery to most:people; at least I 
judge so, from the agony of their countenancés. while en-| 
gaged ‘in it. Our schools make no provision for instrac- 
tion inconversation. A mah-has to learn himself, or, like 
the great majority of persons; he is ignorant of the art; 
and if he has‘am idea, he cannot adequately convey it to 
others. Many. a noble thought is condemned to rust away, 
simply because its owner is afraid: to attempt to utter‘it. 
These things should not be so. The torgue should be cul- 








between their powers of noneeetnen and utterance. 

Any one who has been much abroad in society, is per- 
fectly aware of the great difference which people ofequal 
intellectual force manifest in volloquial ability... This dif- 
ference, he is also aware, does not arisefrom any infirmity 
.of organization. Of two persons who are in the habit of 
thinking with similar force and correctness, one will please 
every body around him, while the other will produce no 
|| pleasant sensation, and run imminent hazards of being 

voted either a bore or a ‘fool.. This latter personage will 
have quite as strong a desire to win golden opjnions as 
the other, but he fails in-every. effort he makes. It is not 
that he thinks unskilfully, but it is’ solely owing to his 
want of adroitness. That is the word that explains the 
whole difficulty; one has more adroitness than the other; 
and he, in consequence, surpasses him .in.conversation.— 
There never was.a brilliant talker who was not a consum- 
mate tactician. Tact is necessary'to inform us. what to 
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when you have met for social purposes, and say nothing, is 
making the merest’ mockery ofa holy institution. of is 


'fellow-being of undoubted sanity under such circumstan- 
ces. He enters the room, says good evening; and is seat- 
ed. Then follows.the usual interesting enquiries ‘about 
health and thé changes of the weather, » These it 
and everlasting topics being disposed of, then come onthe 
“times that try men’s squls.” The right leg is whipped 
over the-left, one hand is-buried in a pocket very safely; 
and the,other scratches the-idealess cranium. Presently, 
a thought strikes him.’ The attitude: undergoes a terrible 
metamorphosis. Thé legs are changed—the hand creeps 
out of the pocket~and the countenance is the abiding 
place of an anxious agony. ‘The thought is murdered out 
—<and then another pause comes'on. The poor wretch 
tortures himself with andiridescribable vexation of spirit— 
thinks over all the oceurrerices of the neighborhood—and 
consumes {ime in wondering .if this; that, or the other 
circumstance may not be «profitably mentioned. In this 
way, he gets through the evening, and congratulates him- 
tself on his freedom when he 'once mote inhales the fresh 
air,. ‘One might think from viewing suth instances, that 
society was the institution of a demon, who was happy 
in proportion as men. suffered, and who had established 
the custom of visiting for the purpose of being made happy 
in the tortures of human beings. Now, this man, whom 
I have described, may have good thoughts; but he has 
never cultivated conversation, and does not ‘possess the 
power of talking with fluency or agreeableness. 1 know 


many such persons. 

- The ladies get along admirably well in the company of 
each other. They cultivate their colloquial powers; and 
the consequence is, they .are never dt-a loss for words. It 
is not because they-are naturally better talkers than men, 
that they generally surpass them in company; but. it is 
owing to’ the habits: to which they are addicted, They 
are talkers from theit infancy up; and when they have at- 
tained to maturity, they know how to express themselves 





say, and when and how to say it. Doctor Johnson was 
altogether mistaken, when he addressed himself to the 
devil of the printing office in the swelling latinity—thé. 
anadulterated Jolinsonese—of.the Rambler. The. boy 
scratched his head, and looked wonders. He did not know 
what the roughly-put-together Colossus before-him meant; 
and consequently was not a whit wiser when the doctor 
rolled off his huge frame from him, than he was previous 


correctly. If men pursued fhe same course’ of conduct, 
no one. can doubt that it ‘would be followed by the same 
results. I have frequently had occasion to notice the great 
superiority which ladies. possess over the lords of creation. 
Ihave known a lady, whose acquirements were quité beg- 
garly, sorely distress a man of intelligence, simply because 
she possessed a‘fluency of speech whichhe did not. It was 
in vain'that he opposed the-weight of his resources to her 











to the interview... Johnson, I said, was mistaken; and 
so is every other ian mistaken. who talks above the ca- 
pacity of his listeners. He manifested a want of tact;— 
and however well he might have talkéd, he at least talked 
improperly. If thou wouldst talk-to the advantage of 
others, with all thy gettings, be sure thou gettest tact. 

A want of moral courage—cowardice pure and unpitia- 
ble—is one reason why. people fail in conversation. The. 
old saw; *Nething venture, nothing make,” is not more 
applicable to the; business affairs of life than it is to con- 


if he undertakes to utter his, thoughts, at is a’ thousand 
chances to one that he will fail. ‘The great secret of con- 
versing well consists in this: To feel conscious of your 
own ability to say what you want to say, and not to fear 
to spéak it out boldly. ‘ You had much better talk non- 
sense, than to sit like a petrifaction, petrifying by’your 
Any kind of conversation puts the faculties of 
the mind jn motion; and nonsense frequently begets sense; 
as some dunces have smart children. But you had better 
talk sensibly whenever you can, for your own reputation, 
'|}as well as from respect for those with whom you are as- 
sociated. When a habit is once ‘saddled on your shoul- 
ders, you may be sure it will ride you as untiringlyas the 
old man of the sea rode Sinbad the ‘saildr; ‘and, therefore, 
you ought to avoid a habit of talking nonsense, as well as 
the prescription of Thales—whom I think ought never to 
have been called oheof the wise seven—whose advice was, 
that a man should show his'sense by preserving an unmut- 
terring taciturity. ‘Still water runs deep,”’. is ‘another 
veritable saw, which should have heen banished from the 
precincts of civilization long since, because of the appli- 
|{cation which is often given it. Still water may run ‘deep; 
but silent people generally do not run at all. Still water 
stagnates, and still minds generally meet a similar fatali- 
j\ty. I would not always estimate a man in proportion to 
his conversational power, because I would frequently err; 
but I hold it to be'the bounden duty of every one, to cher- 
ish habits.which will render him pleasant and insttuctive 
to-others; and inasmuch-as conversation will. fit him, for 
this end, it ought to be cultivated with assiduity. 
If I understand it rightly, the end of society is thehap- 
»|| piness of those who compose it.. One of the chief means’ 
which have: been contrived for the attainment of this.end, 
is social intercourse. How is a.man to enjoy intercourse 
with his fellow, but by conversation—supporting an inter- 
{| change of thought at the same time that he expresses the 
|| feelings of his heart? Obviously, not by planting himself 
‘jin a chair hard by some others and remaining stock-still. 
° oo enjoy the proximity of ¢ach other, one would almost 
‘M think, as ‘well as such persons do, - To sit down together, 











versation. . Ifa man.be haunted hy a fear that he will fail || 


dexterity. His force was not a match for her facility. She 
would turn and doubje on him most adroitly, with a grace- 
fulness.of action which he might admire but durst not 
imitate. His motions were all laggard and heavy, while 
her’s were all easy: and dexterous. I have seen such a 
person fairly fagged down, by a lady. whose intellectual 
acquisitions were not atithe as great as his own.: She 
was accustomed to conversation, while he was addicted to 
thonght. - He-was by far the better thinker; but she was 
the more’ skilful talker, and therefore. the more brilliant 
and interesting companion. 
- Every one may, if he will, be agreeable in conversation. 
Of this.all must: be conyinced, who, have observed the 
great difference which prevails between persons who go 
much in society and those who donot. Heé who is accus- 
tomed to socity is always in a state of readiness to begin 
or leadon a train of thoughts, All practised debaters are 
| aware of Comoe. improvements which successive efforts 
have imparted to their manner. .All good colloquialists © 
know from, their own experience the advantage of practice, 
and are the men who are always insisting on the necessity 
of practice to render a person efficient and skillfulin con- 
versations Any one who makes the experiment for him- 
self, ‘will not go unrewarded, - 
Brilliant conversation between the sexes is the greatest 
charm of society; and’yet it -unfortunately happens that 
the course of conduct, which alone can insure this desira- 
ble accomplishment, is that'which, of all others, receives 
the least attention. There is’ no reason why an individ- 
ual, who is not brilliant in conversation, should after a 
few unsuccessful efforts, conclude himself a fool, and 
thenceforth forego cultivation. It is not common that a 
man is so utterly destitute of mind, that he cannot pursue 
a train of thought. hen he is alone, he can think con- 
tinuously and deeply. Whatever man can think, man might 
express, It is not always your man who thinks the most, 
who talks the most; but frequently quite thereverse. For . 
what earthly purpose was his tongue made for! Not 
merely to moisten his lips, or indicate the condition of his 
stomach. But it was given him that he might convey his 
thoughte by sounds to. the minds of. others. And this I 
hold to be the best use that tongues can be put to. 8. 


ad 





A gentlémart attempting to carve a fowl which had been 
roasted for his dinner, finding considerable difficulty in 
separating its joints, exclaimed against the cheat who 
sold him an old hen for a chicken. “My dear,” said the 
enraged mafi’s wife, ‘‘dont talk so about the aged and 
respectable Mr. B.; he planted the first hill of cornin C.” 
me know it,” said the husband, “‘and should think this hen 
scratched it up.” " ' 
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tus, Examines. —Everyhody who has been much 
in the country; knows pretty well what the generality. of 
country’ schoolmasters are; and ev erybodyhas wondered 
how such’-individuals manage to get tlreir certificates. 

Everybody may get a very fair idea of this matter, from 
the following sketch, in,which there is, but litzle exagge- 
ration. Indeed, so much dogs it remind us of a certain 
examining committee, whose catechetica} labors we were 
occasionally: witnesses of, that we suspect it is.almost a 
verbatim teport of some examjnation .at'which the writer 
officiated—we. do-not.mean as one'of the committee, but 
as “‘archiel amang them takin? notes,”’~—It is from the pen 
of the junior editor of the Boston Galaxy, H. Hastings 
Weld, who bas recently been’treating the readers of the 
Galaxy’ to a number of really pleasant off-hand sketches. 
He is a true, Yankee. The following scr&p is from his 
account of «<4 Winter in Cedaryille.” 


‘*The first candidate on the list for the -vacant birth of 
schoolmaster, was Mr. Dilworth Accidence, who passed 
the ordeal of Mr. Pimento’s examination. as follows:— 

«You're @ young: man pre Accidence?’ “ Twenty-five.’ 
‘Born in. -Newengland, I take it?’ ‘Yes sir.’ ‘College 
larat!?’ ‘Yessir.’ ‘What pergnasion” 

Persuasion, in Newengland, ‘means religious belief.— 
Accidence knew that his fate depended upon his answer, 
but he Knew nothing, of thé religious. sentiments of bis 
examiner. Fortune, however, helped him ata pinch, and 
his reply.would not have disgraced the Delphie oracle, be-., 
ing capable of any interpretation. ‘The religion of our 

fathers,’. ‘Heim-em. You ety yau’re college arnt. Be 
you practical!—good at cipherin!’ ‘Yes sir.’. ‘What 
books do you use!’ ‘What the commijttee direct.’. ‘Very 
good!’ (Pimento had a pile: of divers school books en hand.) 
‘Can you sing!’ ‘¥es sir.” ‘Hem—what’ll. you teach 
fort’ ‘What the town have been in the habit of paying.’ 
‘Hope jou pretty gencrally enjoy good health.” ‘Yes sir, 
I always, enjoy. health.” ‘Got a recommend?’ Yes 
sir.’ -* Very well. Mr. Aceidence, you may go out a few 
minutes.’ 

Mr. Pimento wiped and adjusted .his spectacles; and 
spelled out a certifieate of three lines, in the incredibly 
short time of five minutese ‘Ahem-em-em,’ and lie took 
off his spectacles; ‘Gentlemen,’ here he rose, ‘I think,the 
master. went through his examination with a great deal 
of despatch and satisfaction. It appears to me, ahem—it 
appears to your chairman that he isevery way quawlified, 

_and I conceit we'can’t do better than to.hire him at once. 
He is orthdédox in religion, and ‘will be’a great addition 
to the sifigin’ sedts Sundays. Then he ain’t got no new- 
fangled notions about ‘books to-run folks into debt, and we 
sha’n’t losé no time by his bein’ sick. He answered very 
correctly, as well as 1 could’ have done myéelf, 80 I’m. 
ready to hire him. Eh-em-em. What do you say gen- 
tlemen, shall we take him. without lookin’ further?’ 

The vote was unaniinous, of course, = Mn Accidence 
was balled in and engaged.” 

It is a fact, that school mattets ate very frequently 
managed, not greatly different from this. And yet we 
find many who think ovr present, systems of education 
good Gough. “They éxclaim, with a look fellow fo that 
which Solorhon might have worn when he commanded 
the window to be raised that the bees might enter,. “Lét 
good enough alone.”” ‘Good enough,” indeed!” This is 

one of those *‘good, enonghs’”” -which are, just “good 
enough” to be good for nothing.—There are’ many school- 
masters in the country, unquestionably, who are men of 
much merit; and some who are educated and ihtelligent. 
But the districts in which they wield the ‘sferule-scepter,” 
are in no wise indebted, for such tment, to 7 the sagacity 
of the examining committees, 


H 





Tun Micuiean. ciarm.-eTlie Michiganians are cer: 

* tainly: «modest and moderate men: . Their Claim, as stated 
in the Toledo Gazette, is, that the southern boundary of 
Michigan be “a due east and west line through the south- 
erly bend or extremeof lake Michigan.” This-claim, 

’ according to the Gazette, if established, would secure to 
her in addition to the territory Over which'she now. exet- 
cises jurisdiction, a strip of country about thirty miles in 
width, extending across the whole of the northern part of 
Ilkinois; ten miles in width across the northern part of In: 
diana; and'from ten tu forty miles in width (according to 
the variation in the course of Lake Erie) along the whole 
Jength of Ohio; and would deprive this latter state of 





ter than can be done by ‘emigration from other states and 


| tution’ of human nature, that & proposition which is not 
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within the Territory: of Michigan the following important 
||commercial points and towns within the constitutional 
limite of ‘the states here mentioned, viz:—Chicago, in Ili- 
nois;' Michigan City, in Indiana; Toledo, Tremainsyille 
and Sylvania, in Wood county, in the north-western part 
of Ohio; Chagrin, in Cuyahoga county;’Painsville, Faiz. 


the ports and towns of Ashtabula county, inthe north- 
eastern part of ‘this state; besides a number of other im- 
portant towns and villages in Indiana and Illinois,, not 
here mentioned, 

It is not at all improbable, that one reason. why this | 
claim: is*so strenuously insisted upon by Michigan, is, 
that -she is already blest with a number of greedy politi- 
cians, who are anxious to swelt her population, even fas- 


the natura! increase, in order that they: may the sooner 
have a chance of emptying their heads and filling their 
pockets jn our national congresss The chim appears to 
us so unjust, that we cannot believe the people-of Michi- 
gan,—those at least who undérstand its pature,—have a 
great ‘deal'to do with this business of urging it. 





Jvoce Bariwacht.—Titis veteran editot, who has been 
connected with the press in Ohio for the last twenty-four 
years, has disposed of the ‘‘Ohio State Jouriiak’ establish- 
ment, and retired from the editorship of the paper. The 
reason given in his “Valedictory” for this step, is, the 
backwardness with which his subscribers having been in 
the habit of paying for their papers. For three years 
past, he states that the réceipts of the establishment, (a 
large one, in which much capital is invested ») haye not 
been sufficient to defray the ordinary expenses of. publish- 
ing. the Journal.—Judge Bailhache hag been one of; the 
most gentlemanly, industrious, and. consistent political 
editors, in the United States; and it is to be regretted that 
he ‘has been compelled, by circumstances such as stated, 
to,withdraw from the editorial corps. 

‘Mr. Bailhache’s. successors, are, Messrs. Scott and 
Wright, of Columbus, who have also: purchased of Mr. 
John: H. Wood, the establishment of the “Columbus Sen- 
tinel,”» The two papers have, been united; and the first 
number since the junction, has just reached us, beautifully 
executed, and bearing the title “Ohio State Journal and 
Columbus Sentinel.” Messrs. Scott and Wright proposé 
to continue the publication under this name, semi-weekly 
during the session of: the legislature, and weekly at other 
times.- Subscyiption-price, per annum, two dollars’ and 
fifty cents in advance, or three dollars if payment be de- 
Jayed till the end of the year.—The editorial conduction 
is placéd in the hands of P. C. Gallagher, Esq., formerly 
a reporter in congress, and subsequently editor of the 
Sentinel. Mr. G. isa ready and spirited writer, has an 
extensive knowledge of the’ political history of our coun- 
try,’and will we think give general satisfaction to the par- 
ly with whom he may labor. It is to be hoped that in one 
respect at least, hemay closely imitate the course pur- 
sued by his worthy predecessor. .Mildness in politics i isa 
scarce thing, and a very great virtue. 





Freep Buacxs.—The National Intelligencer ofa late 
date says, that there are at this time between seven and 
eight hundred slaves, in Various states of the South and 
West, ‘offered by their owners to the American colonize- 
tion. society., for liberation and. removal to Liberia.—The 
efforts of the.colonization society are now: paralyzed, and 
the cause of humanity.js suffering. The society is at this} 
time without funds, and any proposals made to them, for 
the liberation of slaves on condition of’ their sending them 
to the coleny, cannot be accepted. How much this is to} 
be regretted. » No opposition which could now be made to 
the philanthropic exertions of the society, would be half 
so’ bad as the want of fands. Men must be taken: while 
they, are in the notion of things. -Such is the consti- 


acceeded to to-day, may be left. unmentioned to-morrow, 
and the next day be positively’ scouted. All men have | 
at times their humors for good as well as their humors for}; 
evil;. anid‘if one man can be gratified while the fit. is, upon 
him, his associate, and his neighiborsfor mileg and Jeagues 
faround, riiay be infected with his humane feelings —The 


port, Chardon, and other towns, in Geauga county; and all i 





- eee 
| negicetea, while the notion is upon them. The eoloniza- 
tion society calls loudly for assistance At this time. Its 
hands are tied; its efforts-have come to a dead stand.— 
“Strike while the iron is hot,” is an adage which the 
friends of meaideg would do well to think upon new. 
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TRAVELS | IN Sgtrmasmnioa—Lewid Collins, Maysville, 
Ky., proposes to publish by subscription, “Travels and 
Residence in, South America,”—a new work, from the pen 
of James G. Pickett, Esq., 
jlof the United States at Bogota. Mr. Pickettis a gentle- 
man of intelligence and education, and we have no doubt 
but that his work’ will ‘be oné of much interest. He re. 
sided, from the year 1829 to °33, at Bogota, the capital of 
Colombia, (now of Newgrenada,) and had fine opportuni- 
ties for the eollection of copious materials for 9° work of 
the kind of that'which be has prepared. It Contains des- 
criptions of the country~its mountains. lakes, rivers,&e.; 
its. productions; the condition (of its agrcuiltural, nian. 
facturing, and commercial interests; the character of the 
Southamericans—their laws, customs, peculiarities &c.:— 
Also, an historical sketeh of the conquest of the country, 
by the Spaniards; its condition and government when a 
dependéncy of Spain; the catises of the late revolution, 
and the prominent events connected with it; the characters 
and caréer of some of the most distinguished individuals 


| —Bolivar, Santander, Paez, Sucre, dc. 





‘‘Horse-Suor Rosixsoy.”—This new novel, by the 
author of “Swallow Barn,’’ is just on the eve of publica- 
tion. by Carey and Lea, Philadelphia, The Newyork 
Commercial, states that the principal character, Horse- 
shoe Robinson, who gives name to the work, was a man 
well known in the revolution, and passed through deeply 
interesting scenes in the “times that tried men’s souls.” 
According to a paragraph in the’Tusealoosa Alabama In- 
telligencer, Horse-shoe Robinson js still in existence, a 
very old man.» He will have the pleasure of “living o’er 
again’’ tlie scenes of his youth, and seeing his memory 
embalmed ‘by the hand. of genius, ia pages which will 
survive Jong and be widely known. He is residing at 
present near Tuscaloosa, a highly esteemed citizen, but in 
ill health. . He has a number of sons. settled around him, 
who are. farmers, and men of fair standing.—There has 
been so much ‘suffering among the hoary patriots who 
achieved our independence, that it does the heart good, 
occasionally to hear of one. whose sun is going down with- 
out the gloomy accompaniments of ‘‘shadows, clouds, and 
darkness.” 





A Sreppixe-stonE.To Marriwony.—There is a small 
paper published by some schoolboys, near Baltimore, called 
the “‘“Mount Hope Juvenile Gazette,””. There is a regu- 
larly incorporated female’ college at Lexington, Ky.,’in 
which degrees are conferred, as'noticed in the Mirror a 
few weeks back. Well—the Mount Hope bogs, in a re- 


in ecstacies; and say, among other things, that as soon as 
they shall have finished their college career, they intend 
totravel post to Lexington, to get themselves wives that know 
something!—This is certainly an additional inducement 
for us backwoodsmen to send our daughters to Lexington 
college. Off with them in a body. —But we forget, as the 


girls will be to have a say in that matter themselves. It 
takes two, to miake such a bargain. However, the prus- 
pect is fair; and the Vandoren: college’ is surely a fine 
stepping stone to~—matrimony. 





Catesnien Biewnar.”’—The twenty-ninth number of 
‘the “‘Northamerican Magazine,” contains the second act 


with delight. This number likewise gives us, among 
other exeellent matter, a chapter from ‘ ‘Catharme Blen- 
nar, or the Queen of the West,” a new novel,. by the 
author of *‘Miriam Coffin: or the Whalefishermen,” which 
is forthcoming froin the Philadelphia press. ‘Miriam 


degree of. popularity. ‘Fhe aathor’s style is fine, and he 
pares with great vigor. —We presume the chapter given, 





disposition to liberate slaves, if properly. treated, may be-|} 
come as epidemic, in ahw years, as do many of our. 





almost her entire coast.on Lake Erie, besides throwing 


in the ‘*Northamerican Magazine,” is the‘ opening one.’ 
it promises much, -The' scene is Jaid in the West, at the 





Worst diseases in a single season. But, wen must not be 


Ninle of ,Burr’s conspiracy, 


late secretary to the legation’ 


cent notice of the Lexington girls,.show themselves to be’ 


Mount Hope boys must have done also, that the Lexington ° 


of David Paul Brown’s new tragedy—which we have read . 


Uoffin” was well received; and enjoyed.a more than usual 
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matter Which we had-in hand a few weeks since: 


- late, however, six months’ after-the work has been read 


“ CINCINNATI MIRROR, AND WESTERN GAZETTE OF LITERATURE AND SCIENCE. . 





RELIGIOUS PewopicaLs. —~ The “Cross and’ Baptist 
Journal” of this city, makes the following reference to a 


“Ina late namber of the Cincinnati Mirror, we notice 
an article reflecting severely upon the illiterate and parti- 
nan character of Religious Periodicals. Its animadver- 
sions are general in their bearing, and we believe them 

atly unjust. We are quite confident that no candid 
writer, acquainted with the religious periodicals’ of the 
present day, would thus characterize them.” 


Editors, like doctors, will differ. But however ‘confi 
dent” we may be of the unspiritual and belligerent cha- 
yacter of a large majority of “the religious ‘periodicals of 
the day,” we do not impeach the cander of their conduc- 
tors. We'do think it possible for error to abound, where 
dishonesty has no foothold. ‘ 





Mas. Suprwoon’s' Works.—We have received the 
eighth volume of, this distinguished lady’s works. They 
are beautifully got up; ‘and there is no need at this late 
dey of expatiating on their great merits. Mrs. Sherwood 
has long maintained an honorable distinction among. the 
distinguished ladies of the age, and posterity will in all 
probability sanction the verdict of her contemporaries. 

This. is the eighth volume of the uniform edition pub- 
lishing by the Harpers, and may be had of Josiah Drake, 
Main street. aT ii 





Awertcan Noverists.—‘The Infidel,” a new novel by 
Dr. Bird, is said by thé Baltimore ‘Young Men’s Paper” 
to be nearly through the press. of Carey & Lea. Those 
publishers have also in press, “The Monnikins,” by Coo- 
pet, and Washington Irying’s account of his visit to the 
West. . Another edition of this -gentleman’s ‘‘Life and 
Voyage of Columbus” is likewise in the press. 





New Booxs.—Josiah Drake has received the * Autobi- 
ography of Jack Ketch,” and the “Mayor of Windgap.” 
The latter is the latest production of Banim, the lament- 
ed author of the O’Hara Family tales, and has been 
yarmly commended by those who have read it. 





Western Montruty Macazing.—The April number 
of the Western Monthly, in al! but the mechanical execu- 
tion, is fine. First, we-have ah interesting abstract of 
Mr. Stewart’s work on. Great Britain and Ireland; rather 


throughout the valley. The second article, the.“‘Mutual 
dependence of nations,” is well written, and no doubt the 
production of one who is in the habit of looking deeper 
than the surface of things. ‘British Statesmen, No. 3,” 
by Charles Brandon. ‘Norah Connell, or the Maid of 
Wexford,” a tale. Conclusion of the ‘ Biographical 
sketch of general Harrison.” ‘Remarks on the writings 
of Addison and Steele; by Mr. Jewett. An article of 
peculiar excellence; sound in judgment, and less elaborate 

than, the previous productions of the author. ‘Western 
Artists; a-highly complimentary and very just notice of 
Mr. Hiram Powers; we shall copy it soon. Next come 
the “Critical Notices;” thtee in number. Mr, Hall’s ta- 


ders having been given.to sell 10,000 horses belonging to 


’ 


conspicuous, when it has been’ most: rigorously subjected 
to the discipline of .critical animadversion.’ Literature 
has. its laws, which require to be frequently published, and 
inexorably enforced, and a relaxation of which has inva- 
riably led to a feeble or corrupted taste... Yet, obvidus ag 
these princjples seem, there aré few among us who seem 
disposed to. put them in practicé. A. very. large proper- 
tion of ‘the editors who pretend to review books, ghodse 
to be consideted amiable, rather than just, and pass over 


in silence those works upon which, with-every disposition} 


to be indulgent, they cannot.bestow praise. Although the 
multiplication of useless and pernicioys books is greater 
than’ was ever known before, the. voice of rebirke is scarce-} 
ly heard; on the contrary, eulogists are found for the most 
paltry andthe most disgraceful emanations of the “press. 
Nor is this all: the man who dares to discharge his’ duty, 
as an independent critic, by holding up to merited disap- 
probation, a feeble ora vicious production; is called .en- 
vious, or unkind; or malicious—as if-a zeal for the purity 
of literature was incompatible with honorable or generous 
feelings. ’ . 

We reject, that .we Pave looked upon this.state of. pub- 
li¢ sentiment. with no small degree of curiosity. It is an 
anomaly in the history of mind. There is a.discrepancy 
between the domestic morals of ‘gur country, and its pub- | 
lic sentiment, which'can hardly be accounted for, upon the 
ordinary principles of human action. In ogr ordinary in- 
tercourse with each other, we certainly do not ‘discover 
any evidence of deterioration in the -nationa] character, 
while an alarming laxity of principle may. be discerned in] 
the whole tone.of our’ politics and literature. There nev- 
er was-® period in the history of our country, in which 
its public men have sought popularity, -_power, and office, 
with so much avidity, or have shown ‘so little scruple, as 
to the means by Which their purposes might be effected. 
Thereis as much industry and private virtue in our land 
as ever; yet its party measures, and newspaper discus- 
sions, display’ a dissoluteness altogether incompatible 
with the genius of a sober-minded people. We'do not 
concur in the sentiment recently expressed by a distin-} 
guished statesman—that there is not virtue enough in: the 
country to justify a hope of reform. We cannot permit 
ourselves to believe, that.the. character of the American 
people is essentially depraved; yet the indications of that |] 
character, as evinced inthe multifarious outpourings of the 
press, are certainly as unfavorable as can well be imagin- 
ed. ‘The same'disregard of public morals, the same_pro- 
fligate contempt of the opinions of the virtuous, which 
mark the party politics of the day, are as discernible in 
its literature; our booksellers have the daring effrontery to 
publish, and our periodica} critics the servihty to applaud, 
works of the most injurious tendency.” a ; 





Trawyscripr or News.—It appears by accounts receiv- 
ed from Vienna, that Austria has come to the determina 
tion of reducing her armies to a peace establishing, or- 


the artillery; to send home part of the landewehr, .and to 
put the frontier regiment into their ordinary cantoments. 
It is. stated in the English papers that the Queen of 
England is like togive birth to a succéssor,to the Throne. 
Should this be the case, in all probability there will be a 
Jong Regency, her wajesty queen Adelaide acting as. Re- 
gent during the minority of the heir or heiress to the 
Crown. . 
The diamonds bequeathed to Don’ Miguel by his sister, 
Donna Maria, who died at Santareih last year, have, by 
the confiscation of her property, fallen to his next fournear- 





tle is rather scantily supplied with books. Our city book- 
sellers should Jook to this fact, and have it otherwise. It 
iscertainly not right; that the leading literary periadical }} 
of the West should have its powers. of surveillance over 
western Jiterature cramped, by not being furnished with 
western books for animadversion. , 8 
The first part of the notice of Mrs Jaineson’s “Beau- 
ties of the Court of Charles the Second,” is characterized 
by great good sense. We subjoin an‘extract; and would 
like to see it copied into every paper in the union: ~ 
“One of the most unpleasant dutiés of the critic, is that 
of finding fault; yet it is absolutely necessary that.t should 
be pertormed; and it would have been better for the liter- 
ature and the morals of our country, if it. had. been dis- 
charged heretofore with greater rigor, and with a more 
stern impartiality: ‘The fear-of giving offence, and the 
of being thought malicious, have str:pped our native 
tribunals of their legitimate authority, and 4 system of 
indisdriminate puffing hastaken the place of honest criti- 


est female relatives.. They. are valued at 90,0001. 
Thorwalsdon has executed at’ Rome beautiful colossal 


. 
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} Algonquins, and is.also about.to put to press a grammar 
and'dietionary of that-idiom. _ - , 

‘An’ Albany paper ‘states that flour is selling. at $64 
barrel in that:city, and. wheat. at 91 cents ‘a bushel in 
Rochester, .° : oo a , 
' A. bill before the legislature of Maségachusetts proposes 

to alter the. law so as‘to entitle the wife to a divorce 
when the husband has been sentenced to: confinement in 
the-stdte prison; and vice versa; when the wife has been 

convicted and sentenced to: confinement for any.crime 
which: By law is now punished by confinement in the 
state prison of other states. ees : 

. (A soldier of the 32d regiment at Quebec, for ‘insubor- 

dination and theft, was sentenced to receive 500 lashes!— 
His punishment was, however, mitigated, and lie reogiv- 
ed 300! F aicss . - 

‘The Lexington Inteligencer says—the Locomotive En- 
gine is now in successful operation on the. Rail-Road, Tt . 
Jeaves the head of the Rail-Road, with along train of pas- 
senger and burthen cars, every motning at 8 o'clock and - 

retutns-to the city again about 4 o’clock in the evening, 

A law was passed at the elose of the late session of the 
Kentucky Legislature, authorizing the city of Lexington, 
tosubscribe $100,000, and the city of Louisville $200,000, 
to the Stock of the Lexington and Uhio Rail-Road Com- 
pany, ; , 

It is said that » gentleman near Natchez, has liberated 
his slaves, about 20 innumber, andgiven themfrom, $200, . 
to $400each, as an outfit to Liberia. 

Mr. Cooper, ‘the novelist, has a satirical work in hand, 
which will shortly be published. We have not learned: 
against whom or what his battery is directed. 





Forercn Irems.—London, for three months previous 
to February, had been more healthy than for ay similar 
period for many years. ‘, 
A. newspaper writer alluding*to Sir Francis Burdett, 
says “his heat of brain has subsided under the frosty in- 
fluence of coming age”—meaning that he is changed 
from a radical to a conservative. 
Wm. Howitt, the Quaker author, so celebrated for his 
florid, pictorial style of writing is “about publishing 
‘‘Pantika,” or traditions.of ancient times. ; 
Mr, O’Connell says his election ‘cost him’ only- £100, 
while that of his opponent cost £,15,000!. ,‘ : 
The fact of Sheridan Knowles’ dining with the Presi- 
dent, seems to flatter the English pride of his country- 
men, . : : 
A new species of potatoe has. been introduced in the, - 
province of Ardeche, France. One sniall root of half an 
ounce produced 48 pounds; ‘and two bulbs in twe years six 
cart loads! . : ; 
The British and foreign society forwarded to the West 
Indies 73,695 copies of the New Testament and Psalms, 
for distribution to the emancipated. negroes,’ last Christ- 
masday. - ; a 
The. present, king’of England, was born 24th of Aug. 
1765, and is now in his 70th year. The present Queen 


| was born 13th of August, 1796, and is only in her 40th 


year ° : e . 
Charles Kemble,and Mrs. K. and their daughter are on 
their route from ‘Paris to London. Miss K, having re- 





statues of Christ and the Apostols, for the new cathedral 
Lat Copenhagen. - eal 
The Edinburgh Review states that during the year 
1833, thete' were 800 British merchant vessels wrecked. 
The bill todivide the property of the society of Friends, 
without their consent, which passed the] house of rep- 
resentatives of Newjersey by a vote of 28 to 21, was de- 


The legistature of Massachusetts has decided by an.al- 
most unanimous vote, against. indemnifying the Catholics 
for theit loss in the destruction of the Ursuline Convent 


at. Georgetown by a mob. 


The editor of the Cincinnati Gazette says, that’ *oon-|} 


gress, as a body, is.fast becoming a nuisance to.the coun- 
try!””. a 





tim. Nothing has ever surptised-us more, than thé mis- 
taken views which have. been. entertained, by our, own 
countrymen, on thissubject.. In other times, and. in other 
countries, the purest and noblest efforts of genius have 





Vere anduhsparing criticism. In every period of English 
literature, the productive power of genius has been most 


n found ‘to exist contomporaneously with the most sé- | 


Ohio Trust company stock was 123}'in' Newyork, on 
the 5th; owing t is said, to large orders from England. . 

The Rey. Mr. Thavenet who has.resided many. years 
as a missionary among the Indians in Canada; is now en- 
gaged at Rome, on thé recommendation ‘of Pope’ Gregory 


feated by the firmness of a small majority in the council.|} 


ceived Iéssons ynder the advice of Rossini, will soon 


| make her debut. - 


The academy of arts and sciences'of Petersburgh, have 
appropriated. 10,000 rubles’ for the MSS., copperplates, 
herbarium; &c. of the late marshal Von-Biberstein: — . . 

". France’ now contains a population of thirty-two. mil- 
‘lions five-hundred souls, : , 





” Corresroxptnts.—Several poetical contributions, on 
hand, shall receive attention next week. - - 
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’ SUVENILE CONCERT, ; 

A Concert of vocal music will be performed in the 2d 
Presbyterian church, on Fourth street, by the ¢uiLpRENn 
of the second and third classes of the ‘‘Electic Academy 
of -Music,”, oh Wedresday evening, April 15th, consist- 
ing of Solos, Duetts, and Chorusses—under the direction 
of T. B. Mason, professor of the academy, yy 

- Performance to. commence at half past seven o’clock, 
precisely. “Lickets 50 cents, each; to be had at the sev- 
eral bookstores ‘in the’city. . NarTsanien Wrigart, 





XVI; in translating the’Bible into the’ language of the 


. Cincinnati, April 11, 1885. Séc. of the Academy, 
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Great MASS OF METEORIC IRON FROM LovISTANA.— 
Mrs., Laura Gibbs, with the approbation-of those concern- 
ed, has generously presented this magnificent mass te 
the Cabinet of Mineralogy of Yale College, thus causing 
it to be associated with the splendid collection, the. Gibbs 
Cabinet, which was amassed by the labor and munificence 
of him whose name it bears, and in whose memoty, we 
In thiscollection, 
untivalled ‘in the United States, and surpassed, in few 
other countries, the Meteoric iron of Louisiana, is, with-' 


trust, it. will long continue to do honor. 


out doubt, the most important specimen, 


A more ‘particular notice of it may be given on ahother 
Its length is three feet four and a half inches, 
its greatest breadth, two feet four inches, and its greatest 
pe sixteen inches. Its weight is sixteen hundred 
and thirty-five pounds, being more than that of the mass 
found by. professor Palmas:im Siberia, which is now. in the 


oceasion. 


Imperial Museum at St. Petersburgh. 


The Gibbs meteoric iron, is, therefore, the largest piece 
in any coilection in the work, although there are masses 
-many times larger lying in the wild regions of Mexico 


and Peru, and perhaps elsewhere.—Siltiman’s Journal, 





LITERARY INSTITUTIONS.—Thete are 79 incorporated 
Colleges and. Universities in the United States now in 
Of these, 54 are connected with: the Congre- 
gationalists or Presbyterians; 5 with the Baptists; 7 with 
the Episcopalians; 6 with the Methodists; 8 with the 
Con- 
nected with thes@ institutions, thére are 646 Presidents, 
Professors’ and Tutors,’ and as nrany as 6,450 students, 
fees at a "351,200 values in the libreries abi mae !‘*Fristhiof,” has been honored with three translations into 
colleges, from:which these immortal} and precious youth 
will'derive instruction, that will render them blessings or } 
curses to the community, according to the moral character 


operation. 


Roman Catholics; and 1 with the Uniyersalists. 


they possess. 


There are 29 Theological Seminaries inthis country. 
Of these, 17 ate connected with Presbyterians or Congre- 
tionalists; 3 with the Baptists; 4 with the Episcopa- 
ijans; and 6 with the Roman Catholics. In these Semi- 
nariés, there.are 82 instructors, and 1,230 students, who 
may have access to as many as 82,600 volumes in libra- 
ries, to form their sentiment and mold their character.— 


Boston Recorder, 





Stayvs.—Lady Mary Wortley Montague, says: ‘‘One of 
the highest entertainments in Turkey is having you to 
their baths. When I was introdiced to one, the lady of 
the house came to undress me—another high compliment 
to pay to stangers. After she had slipped off my gown, 
and ‘saw my stays, she was mucli struck at the sight of 
them,-and cried out to the ladies in the bath—*‘come hith- 
er, and see how cruelly the poor English ladies are used by 
their husbands: you need not boast, indeed, of the superi- 
or'liberties allowed you, when they lock you up thus in a 


box.” 


—— oe eo 





this paper, departed this-life, on-Thursday evening, very 
suddenly, in'the 39th year of his age. 
the son’of the late Hon. William 


his father.’ He possessed a mind ennobled by every virtue 
that adorns the man, and his cultivated talents have shed 
a Juster on the diplomatic character: of'our country, by 


kind and affectionate;,as a friend, sincere, ardent, and 


friends, to regret his early sacrifice to the tomb.  Requi- 
escat in pace—Washington Sun. 





Romantic.—A young girl was lately discovered on 
board of a Belfast vessel lying at the London docks, dis- 
guised as a sailot, in which vocation she had been acting 
for many years. Her story is quite romantit. 
the. captain of a vessel led her to the sea, to join him in 


aged in the Mediterranean, and is quite a practised tar; 
her hands are.as rough as boards, her skin swarthy, and 
her poll cropped. She mounts the shrouds as nimbly asa 
monkey. A sailor —— her, ant her crying, led to the 
denouement by some gentlemen, who immediately inveg- 
tigated her case, arid took her under their protection, 
The sailors knew her sex, but her chastity was invulner- 
able to them. 





PoETRY. HIGHLY PRIzED.—Sweden bids fair to outbid 


song.. Tenger, the Swedish Ossian, whose epic poem, 


the Danish, and as many into our own language, has re- 


his fugitive pieces. When we consider the limited circle 
of\ readers which such a country as Sweden affords, the 
offer will appear searcely less extraordinary than the 
refusal. 





SraTE prison LABor.—A letter from judge Spencer 
has been published, recommending the introduction of the 


labor that will not interfere with the business of our me- 
chanics. He proposes to plant mulberry trees immedi- 
ately, in the neighborhood of the prison; and while they 
are growing to sufficient size to feed the worms, to pro- 
cure the raw materials, for the employment of the con- 
victs, from abroad.—.Newyork Transcript. 





Inpeviste 1nK,—If a leaf or stem of ivy be broken off, 
a yellowish milky juice exudes from the wounded extre- 
mity.—After a short exposure to the sun it becomes black. 


perfect ‘kinds of indelible ink. It does not fade from age, 
washing, or exposure to any of the chemical agents except 


; “ae ate : iling ether. The, poison ivy seems not to.he e 
Sometimes there ate living beings-in nature as beaiti-| pores seagee’ qually 


injurious to all, as many people will come in contact with 


Gerrvany —Charles Pinkney; Esq., the junior editor of 
Mr. Pinkney was. 


inkney, of Maryland, 
and inherited the enlarged views, and chivalrous spirit of 


his intense labors for her abroad: -As a husband; he was 
faithful; as a citizen, high-minded, liberal, and sensitive, 


for his country’s glory..: He has gone! and: leaves an 
affectionate wife, and a numerous circle of relatives and 


Love for 


America, where she found his grave.. She had since voy- 


Great Britain in her pecuniary patronage ofthe gods of 





fused fourteen hundred pounds for the manuscript copy of| 


manufacture of silk into the state prisons, as a species of 


This juice, when applicd to linen, forms one of the most 


ful as in romance. Reality ‘surpasses imagination; and 
we see breathing, brightening and moving before oureyes, 
sights dearer'to our hearts than any we ever beheld in the 
land of sleep. ." 





. Tae Loypon newsrarers.—In Chambers’ Edinburgh 
Journal, is a*particular account of the expenses attending 
a London daily: newspaper, from which it appears that thé 
actual cost of a morning paper, such as the Times, for ex- 
ample, is, for 5000 copies, no less than ‘15,000/, sterling, 
equal to.upwards of $70,000, ‘The income from the sale 
of the papers; after deducting the stamp duty, does not 
pay this amount, but leaves a deficiency of upwards of 
9,0001, equal to about $45,000, which is made by adver- 
tisements, from which source, also, arises the profit of the 
proprietors, estimated in the case of the. Times, at 25,0007) 


it, and even chew the leaves with impunity.. 





Brete Deposrrory.—So great is. said to be the number}! 
of Bibles at the London Depository, that if placed one| 
against another’as bricklayers construct a, wall, they 
would reach a distance of 1200 miles, and two of the lar- 
gest ships in the British navy would not be sufficient to 
contain those tiow ready for distribution. Fifty-nine tons 
‘had been. shipped off to Antigua and Jamaica; and, in 
order that every negro should possess a copy, it was re- 
quisite to ship one hundredtons more. -What a difference 
between the present and the age of Edward VI., when 
the Bible was so searce that a countryman gave a load of 
hay for one leaf of the Epistle of St. James! 








upon'a capital invested, of 100 to 150,000/. .It appears 
from this statement, that the principal editor of a London 
daily paper, receives a salary of a thousand guineas per|} 
annum, ‘equal to upwards of $5,000, and an assistant 
* editor half that sum, and that the cost of the paper is 60 
shillings per. ream,, equal to more than $14, owing to the 


excise. —Philadelphia Gazétte. 





. Importance OF EDvcATION To MoRALS.—Dr. Leiber, 
of Philadelphia, states, as the result of a correspondence |} 
with several of the superintendants of our public prisons 
—that, in that of Philadelphia, about one kaif of the pri- 
soners could neither read nor write;. and that ndt fen, out 
of 219, had received a good education.. In the prison at 
Auburn, only 204 out of 670, had received a tolerable 
English education; and-at Sing Sing only 42, out of 842, 
chad received a good common English education. Other 
prisons, no’ doubt, would-give a similar result. “ From this 
it nay be seen of how great importance to a community 
is a general and: well regulated system of commor schools. 


—Newyork Transcript, 


Caution ro Cake FATERS.—A weddiag cake which 
was purchased by Mr. S. Freeman, of Reed street, was 
pattaken of by Limeelf, wife and two children, and two or 
three persons at his house, all of whom.were soon after 
taken dreadfully ill, and vomited for 12 hours; a physician 
avas sent for, and the cake .was analyzed, and the icing 
was found to contain four parts in-every twenty of rank 
metalic poison. .AN the parties are still in a dangerous 
state.—Newyork Messenger. . ’ 





. Texas;—An association has been formed <n this city, 


view to an emigration to Texas. They have appointed 


cable, —Newyork. Courier. 











has appropriated $5000, 


of which col. Beale Randall is the president elect, with a 


Dr. Arthur Applewite, of Virginia, their agent, for the 
purpose of. collectjng.all the needed information, and re- 
porting thereon, to. the: association, as early as practi> 


. A “House of, Refure,. Instruction, and Beneficence,” 
has been established at Bogota,. for which the Congress 














CINCINNATI MIRROR, AND WESTERN GAZETTE OF LITERATURE AND SCIENCE. 


‘The ‘House of Representatives of Massachu 
ordered to a third reading, by.a vote 221 to lig's billy 
which the’ following is a summary—‘From and after the 
first of April next, no brandy, rum, gin, or other distilled 
spirits shall be sold in less quantity than 28 gallons, nor 
shall any license be granted by the selectmen of ‘towns if 
a majority of legal voters in such towns shall -vote ata 


m6 town meeting that such licenses sh4ll not be grant- 
ed.”? ; ‘ 





*THey wont stay put.”—The Green Mountain De. 
mocrat states that the Supreme Court of Vermont, oy 
Friday the 20th ult. divorced Mrs. Nancy Tyler from her 
husband Samuel Tyler, on account of her “intolerable 
severily.”’ But severe as the diyorced lady was, it ap- 
pears that she was re-married to Mr. Tyler on the 234 
of the same month, A severe case this! 





Coon AND CoMPLAISANT.—We learn from a Neworleans 
paper, that a gentleman -in that place was stopped on the 
night of the 28th ult. by a ‘foot pad with the customary 
salutations on such occasions—“ Your purse or your life,’ 
“Oh,” replied the gentleman, “don’t get in a passion—you 


shall have all I’ve got.” And drawing a’pistol, he shot 
the fellow down. 





Loves OF. THE GREAT.—Alerander loved: his horse 
Bucephalus; Numa, a lap-dog; Augustus, a parrot; Cali. 
gula, a horse; Virgil, a butterfly; Nero, a’ Starling; 
Commodus, an ape; Heliogabalus, a sparrow; Honorius, 
a chicken. 





Srarns 1x Manocany.—Take two ounces of oil of vit. 
riol, and one of mutiatic acid, or spirits of salts—mix by 
shaking ina phial, and when to be used lay it over the 
spotted part by means of a feather or woolen rag, After. 
wards wash the part over with water, and polish as usual, 
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SHAKSPEARE. 





BY J. M. MOORE. 





The last number of the ‘Parlour Magazine,” (an ele. 
gant ‘periodical, which we recommend to the attention of 
the literary public) contains two excellent engravings, the 
one representing ‘‘White-hall—London,” the other the 
head of ‘“Shakspeare.” Below the latter we find the 
following gem of origina] poetry. 





TO SHAKSPEARE. 


Born aprit 23, 1564—Diep apr 23, 1616. 
Eternal, mighty, boundless and sublime— 
Beyond the reach of rival as of Time; 

The glorious center of a glorious host; 

The pride of a)l—the child of every coast; 
No harp can. sing thee, as my soul can see, 
So well, sweet Shakspeare, do I worship thee. 
And did thy soul of glory, bard divine, 

Once pant in such an aching trunk as mine? 

’ Was that eternal spirit in its day 
The tenant of a tottering house of clay? 
By Heaven! it swells my heart with feelings proud, 
—Makes man seem nobler, and myself less bowed, 
Here, lowly as I am, what time I think 
I’m of that chain whereof thou wert:a link. 

O! thou wert Nature’s darling—in thy mind 

Ten thousand spirits were in one combined: 

Mankind are calm, or stormy—grave or gay— 

Each has his genius in a different way; ' 
While Nature to her favorite’s share let fall 

The different spirits. which pervade us all. 

And art thou peapt!—What,thou! whose soul had powet 
To scatter life around it in a shower, 

Which did thy déathless self dispense so well 
Thaf all things grew immortal where it fell? 
Ah no!.as soon should mingle wave with flame. 
Or Hate with Love, as Death with Shakspeare’s name. 
Who reads his works (and wills not to be blind): 

’ Mast spurn the doctriné of the death-of Mind: 
There must the atheist, stern and doubfing sage, 
See proud conviction stamped on every page—— 
There see the deathless spirit in its deeds, 

.. And fly for ever from their lowly creeds; 
And humbly grant beneath the chastener’s. rod. 
That naught could form a Suaxsreare’but a God! 


‘ 
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